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| Mavan, 
0 UR Ladyſhip's- FN atten- 
tion to the Education of your riling 
ein directed me to introduce to the 
Public The Elements of Engli/h Grammar 
under the Auſpices of your Name; a Name 
which affords me an extenſive field for pane» 
gyric. But I ſhould be ungrateful indeed, 


7 'were I to give offenſe at the ſame time 


$ that I am acknowledging your | Ladyſhip's 


kind condeſcenſion in patronizing this ſmall, | 


x though I hope not. uleleſs, publication. 


1 am, Mapan, 
With the greateſt reſpeR, 


: | Your moſt obliged and moſt bumble ſervant, 5 


The AUTHOR. 


THE 


P R E — A C k. 


for the publication of this little treatiſe. on a ſubjed 
| that has been ſucceſ5fully inveſtigated by ſome of our 
1 ableſt wwrit'rs, the author will candidly acknonvledge, 
that from the experience he has already had of its uti- 
It, he flatiers n it Twill be found better calculated 
fer grounding yout't in the 3 of Engliſh grammar 
than the beoks which are gener«''y uſed for that purpoſe. 
| The words of cur ableſt granmarians are allowed to be 
too voluminous and abſflruſe for he capacities of children, 
and more adapted to finiſh the jcholar than to initiate and 
inſtruct the young beginner. From their works ſeveral 


| awhich, on the comrary, are upon too contracted a plan ta 
* furniſh an uſeful knowledge of grammar, particulariy to 
' thoſe who do not learn the ancient languages. The author 


15 has endeavoured to take the middle courſe between the two 


extremes, and to give à conciſe, though at the ſame time 
| a comprehenſive view of his ſubjet. He has likewiſe re- 

. jedted the mode of inſtruction by queſtion and anſwer, with 
which ſame of our grammars are encumbered, as deſultory 
and ill calculated for imparting a ſyſtematic knowledge of 

| feience, and which ſeems to ſucceed only in the Socratic 
node of reaſoning, where truth is to be deduced from the 


conceſſions of an adverſary. The beauties of taſte or of 


the imagination may indeed be diſplayed to advantage in 
1  ſprightly dialogue, but theſe ornaments are totally foreign 0 
. 10 the purpoſe in a __ * 9 3 


4 48 it may be . that An Aan * — 85 


ſnaller ab ftract have been made for 1 5 7 


i FREFACK 


Hie is aware that the mode of initiating youth in gram- 


mar by queſtion and anſwer, is recommended by names | 
eminent in literature. But time, <vhich with equal eaſe 1 
 overturns empires and the ſyſtems of the learned, har 8-3 
ſhewn that opinions and modes of thinking are ſanfified by 141 
no names lioauewer reſpectable in their day, and that expe- J 
rience is the ultimate criterion for judging of what is true 4 | 
br wſeful in ſcience. This is the tribunal to which tie | 4 
author appeals , the tribunal of experience, from which he a 
demands nothing but a fair trial. Should he be diſap- 
Pointed in his wiſhes of ſucecſs, he may at leaſt claim the ; 
indulgence which i is due to a well 2 meant tho? . ul 5 a 

Te attempt. : : | | M6 


5 b a century agoo our 5 Ga" WAS thought incapable 
of grammatical accuracy from the little analogy it has with 
the Latin and Greet, which were the only languages then 
 fludied grammatically. But this miſtaken notion has been 
refuted by the ſucceſſive labours of the learned, who h, 
inveſtigated its nature, remarked its peculiar idioms, and 
reduced it to grammatical preciſion. Although in its 
pereſent improved ſtate wwe may not find in it the majeſty 
and force of the learned languages, yet when we take a 
view of its peculiar ſtructure and genius, we behold a 
Hiſtem regular in its parts, and perhaps egualling thoſe lan- 
guages in all other reſpect. Its fimplicity is remartable, 
notwithſtanding the number of prepoſitions that encumber 
it, though we muſt own at the bs fume time Teens ee 
i' its variety and preciſion. 
Ai a grammatical 3 of E "liſh is become "EY 
_ tially neceſſary in the education of ladies, it is certainly a 
| defirable object to render that fludy as eaſy and as uſeful 


ee 9 


to them as poſſible, For this reaſon, in a treatiſe of 
grammar intended for their uſe, all abſtra# terms that 


could be diſpenſed with, ſhould be rejected; all rife. 
rence to the learned languages omitted; and the rules 
* aelivered in the plaineſt manner poſſible, and 2 divided, 
- that each may not form too large an object for the com- 
prelenſſon of the young beginner : the ftrieſt connection 
ſhould be obſerved; the dependance of the different parts 
of ſpeech on one another clearly pointed out; and the whole 
theory of language, as far at leaſt as it influences writing N 
and converſation, ſhould be brought into wiew. Theſe 
are not imaginary advantages in fuck a treatiſe, for 
| knowledge in every ſcience depends eſſentially upon a pro- 
per and natural combination of ideas. Such are the ad. 
vuantages the author has propoſed to himſelf in this epitome, 
and if he have ſucceeded, he will think better of his per- 
formance than if it were embelliſhed 2 all the my 7 
= of the ſchools. 5 | 
Due author of this little fra * 1 as * 

4 his narrow limits would allow, to explain to his young 
pupil the peculiar ſtructure and remark to him the chief 
features of his native language. But as he knows that 

rules and precepts, tl ever ſo often inculcated, make but 
a ſlight and tranſient impreſſion on the minds of youth, and 
are ſoon forgotten, he has formed at the end of the gram- 
mar a | lift of all the examples that are given to illuſtrate 
„„ rules. T heſe examples are to ſerve as leſſons of parſing, 
euch he has found of more ſervice than any others that 
3 could be ſubſtituted in their place, as they neceſſarily com- 
 frehend the whole compaſs of grammatical rules, To © 
render them as eaſy as poſſible, every example i ae f 
3  awith figures referring to the rule to which it belongs. 
, Ves the rule merits particular attention, additional 
TT regent 


vii P R E F A C E. 
ſentences are inſerted either for the fake of further 


illuſtration, or to give examples of fack faulty expreſſions 5 
2438 are moſt commonly uſed in writing and converſation, 

awhich the learner is to correct according to his rule. To 
| prevent miſtakes, the examples of bad Engliſh ave printed 
in Italics. Such obJervations as ſeem too difficult for 


children, and which could not well be omitted in a regu- 


lar treatiſe, are thrown into the form of rates, and ng 


: ae beginner. 


The method avhich the author purſues, is to nn 
| pupils explain very day a part of the grammar, with 
the examples in the leſſons of parſing belonging to it, til! 


they have gone through the whole. He then begin: 


will the lefſons of parſing alone, à part of which he 


| gives to be parſed by the rules to which the figures 


direct. When his pupils can parſe all the examples readily 


| awithout turning over to the rules, he then requires them 


to wurite ſimilar examples of their own compoſition; which 1 


| tends to exerciſe their ingenuity, and habituate them to 


brite their native language with eaſe and propriety. 
by After this courſe they parſe ſentences taken out of Endfield”s 
| Speaker, and write them down in the ſame manner as the 
ng two ſentences which are parſed at the end of the grammar. - 
His pupils are obliged to learn nothing by heart But the 
| eclenfions of Subſtantives and Pronouns, and the con- 
 Jugations of Verbs. The flaviſh method of committing 
2 whole book to memory, which is gegerally done with | 
very little affiftance or improvement of the underſtanding, 
 #s totally rejected; and grammar is rendered, what it © 
ought to be, an object and exerciſe of the intellectual fa- 
culties, whick are ftrengthened perhaps » more 5 this £2 


; Sug, than by any other a acts 


"TUB. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


«G R A M M A R in a or e Gram- = 
mar, explains the principles whnrh 4 are com- 


mon to all languages. 
2. Engliſh Grammar accommodates thoſe general 
N principles to the Engliſh language, and furniſhes a 
ſyſtem of ſuch obſervations and rules as are neceſſary 
for ſpeaking and writing it according to the ge: of is 

the moſt approved writers and ſpeakers. | 

3. Grammar is uſually divided into four parts ; or- 
thography, Etymology, Syntax, and Proſody. 

4. Orthography teaches the true ſpelling of words, 

and is generally learned before the knowledge of 


= grammar, becomes neceſſary. | 
I F. Etymology treats of the Silevent low of wens 
Te or parts of ſpeech, and of their derivations and 1 varia- 
1 tions. | | 8 

t = © Syntax reaches how to join words n in: a 


—_— ſentence. : 
= Profody gives rules for verſification and pronun- 
ciation; but is ſeldom noticed in treatiſes of Gram- 


as AW, OL. - Ap Boy ts err. he _ * 
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Of Articles. 


or ETYMOLOGY and SYNTAX. | 


A 8 Etymology and Syntax a are the chief objects 2 
of enquiry in the ſtudy of Grammar, and as 

| they are cloſely connected, we ſhall treat of both in 
the ſeveral diviſions of the parts of ſpeech. We ſhall 
_ firſt give the Etymology, and then the Rules of E : 
tax belonging to each claſs of words. 

2. Words are generally divided into nine claſſes, 


commonly called parts of ſpeech, namely, the Ar- 


TIE, the SUBSTANTIVE or Noux, the PRonoun, 

the Apjecrive, the Vers, the Apvers, the PRE | 

POSITION, the enen, and the e IM 
riox. 


or ARTICLES. 


1. # \H E R E are two Articles, a or an, and the. 
They are prefixed to Subſtantives to point. 1 
. out 4 Kanda their application. . 
A. 4 or an is called the indefinite Article, een | 
- it is uſed in a vague ſenſe without determining what | 
particuiar perſon or thing is meant ; as, a child fignifes 
any chiſd whatever; a book, any kind of book. 
3. Th: is called the definite Article, becauſe it de- 
termines what particular perſon or thing is ſpoken of 5 
5 Op he 75 the nem whom 7 mentioned to Jou. 


5 Deas. 


„ 


| OnsxnvaTIONs AND RULES or SYNTAX. 


4. The Articles are concratly plead before Adjec- 55 


tives when the latter precede their Subſtantives ; a8, | 
an excellent ſermon. 


5. When the Adjectives fach and many are joined 


to Subſtantives in the ſingular number, and likewiſe 
3 when AdjeQtives follow the words as, /o, tee, and how, 

the Articles are placed between the AdjeQive and 

_ Subſtantive: Ex. Such a gift is too ſmall a reward for 


fo great a labour. All the nen. How fine the projpet 
is! Many a man. This laſt phraſe differs from the 


phraſe many men, juſt as every man does from all men. | = 
6. The Articles are never ſet before perſonal Pro- 
nouns, nor in general before the proper names of 


perſons, animals, towns, countries, or diſtricts; be- | 
cauſe all theſe of themſelves ſufficiently diſtinguiſh the 
perſon or thing ſpoken of. Ex. You are inattentive. 


Alexanders horſe was named Buceplalus. The Pro- 
noun you, and the proper names Alexander and N 
5 Mates, have no Article before tem. 


7. We uſe the Articles however before fark: pro- 


per names as we mean to diſtinguiſh in a particular 
manner; thus, the Cæſars, were the twelve firſt Em- 


perors of Rome. Charles the Tavelfth of Sweden was 


3. an Alexander for bravery. Cæſars and Alexander are ; 
proper names uſed emphatically, and therefore have : 


Articles prefixed to them. 


8. The Articles are never uſed before e 1 955 
taken in the largeſt and moſt unlimited ſenſe; as, 


The proper ſtudy of mankind is man. Virtue alone is 


happineſs belt. : The Subſtantives mankind, man, 


0 353 virtue, ; 


Of Articles. 


virtue, and happineſs, are taken in an ealimites ſenſe, 


and are therefore uſed without Articles, 
9. A is uſed before words beginning with a Com- 


ſonant, with y, or with þ * as, a 1 
a youngſter, a lioro. 


10. An is uſed before words beginning with any of 


the V owels except y, or with z not aſpirated ; as, an 


apron, ail art. 15 an ur. All the words in Engliſh 
beginning with 4 mute, or not aſperated, are, heir, 
1 honeſt, honour, hoſpital, hour, humour, and humble. 
I. This Article is uſed before Subſtantives of the 
| fingular number only; as, @ city has been deſtroyed by 


an earihguake, Plural Subſtantives uſed in an inde- 
finite ſenſe have no Article before them ; as, Cities 
hkave been daſre eyed by earthquakes. 8 

12. This Article is often uſed inſtead of each or 
very; as, he has five hundred pounds a year, that 1s, 
every years  # Kev Jo much a dozen, 8 1 is, for every 


4c Hen. ä 

5 Before terms of number 0 collectively, ſo : 
as to give the idea of a whole, the indefinite Article is 
| properly placed, even though the Subſtantive follow- 
ing it be in the plural number; as, 4 i dozen. | . foore 
 fazep. A hundred pounds. | 


14. The definite Article the, is 7 bebe Subſtan⸗ 
tives both of the ſingular and plural number, becauſe 


we can ſpeak determinately of many as well as of } 
: dae 3 thus, zhe child, or, the children that I met. 


15. The definite Article is often ſet before Ad- 


5 jetives and Adverbs in the comparative and ſuper- 


lative degrees ; as, the more learned a man is, the wiſer 


| end the leſs conceited he ought to be. 


16. This Article is | prefixed to the proper names ; of 


ſeas, , 


a , 


Of Articles. 
' ſeas, rivers, ſhips, and of ſuch countries and moun- 
tains, as are in the plural number; as, the Atlantic, 


5 


the Archipelago, the Severn » the 3 George, , the He- 
| brides, the _ | 


OF SUBSTANTIVES. 


1. A Subſtantive or Noun is the name of any 
thing that exiſts, or can be made the ſubject of diſ- 


_ courſe ; as, ſun, moon, /: fe, death, virtue. 


2. You may know a word to be a Subſtantive, 


when you can make it the ſubject of . as, 
by — of virtue, of goodneſs, of the ſun, of a man. 


3. Subſtantives are either proper or common. 
4. A Subſtantive proper is the name of a PTD 
as, John; of a river, as, the Severn; of a City, as, 
"0D or of a country, as, England. = 

. Subſtantives common are the names of Sings in - 
general as, a man, a river, a city, a kingdom. 


6. NUMBER, Number is the diſtinction of one 


from many. There are two numbers, the fingular, ” 
and the plural. 


„„ 
7. The 3 . 6 ber of one; as, 
a king, a houſe, a box, a peach, a loſs. I 

8. The plural number ſpeaks of more than 3 
and i is generally formed by adding - to the nter 
or es when the word ends in x, ch, hy or 73 as, hr, | 


houſes, boxes, peaches, loſſes. = . 
9. The following Subſtantives ending in f, or fe, 
form their "Foe eren by changing For ft into 


"3 


ver; 
< 


AJ 


6 ” Of Subſtantives. 


des; as, calf, calves. Half, halves. Knife, knives, 


Leaf, leaves. Life, lives. Loaf, loaves. Self, ſelves. 


Shelf, ſhelves. Thief, thieves. Wife, wives. Wolf, N 


 ewolves; and fa, ſtades. All others of the ſame ter- 


mination follow the general rule; as, prof, Froeft, 
| hoef, hoofs, &C. | 


10. Nouns ending in y after a conſonant, form their 


” plurals by changing 90 into ies; as, enguiry, enguiries. 
Lady, ladies, &c. 


11. Man and all its compounds form their plu- 
rals by changing à into e; as, man, men. N, 
women. Stateſman, ſtateſinen. 


12. A few Subſtantives take e en or ren to form RIEN 


plurals; as, ox, oxen. Child, children. Brother makes 


| brothers, or brethren. Theſe laſt plurals differ in their 
| fignification, brothers meaning thoſe who are deſcend. 


ed from the ſame father or mother, and brethren thoſe | 


of the ſame nation or profeſſion. 


13. The following Subſtantives form their 1 
irregularly; die, dice. Foot, fret. Gooſe, t 
1 700 mice. Penny, pence. Teeth, teeth. | 

14. Some few words derived from the Hebrew add 
im to the ſingular to form the plural; as, Cherudb, 
cherubim. Seraph, fſeraphim. Some from the Greek 


. 
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ending in oz, change cn into a; as, Fim, Ple- 4 


nomena. Automaten, gutemata. 


15. Subſtantives ending in u, and 4 8 from 


the Latin, form their plurals by changing ws into 7; 


as, Genius, (the protecting ſpirit of a place) genzz. 


Magus, magi. Radius, radii, &c. Cinis fignifying | 
a man endowed with ſuperior faculties, follows the | 


- general! rule; as, England ha 2s had many geniuſes. 


— 


1 6. Kine 


genit. 
ifying | | 5 
vs the 


. Kine | 


5 of the line. 
has a plural number; as, the fails were all ſet. 


138. Means the plural of mean, notwithſtanding the 


| ſeeming impropriety, is e uſed as the _— 
number. 


Rivers, as | 
Countries, as England; 


Fleſh-meat, as beef; | 


_ Nouns which expreſs abfract qualities; as, prudence, 


| bravery, baſhfulneſs, fwiftneſs, & c. likewiſe bodily 05 Pl 
felons, ſuch as, hunger, thirſt, Kc. : | 


Of Subſtantives. 7 


16. Kine as Fwine are the old Plurals of cow = 
fox. 

17. The fellowiag debe deer, hoſe, ſheep, 
news, and ſail (when uſed figuratively for a ſhip) are 
the ſame in both numbers, as, there were twenty ſail 


Sail, when uſed for the fail of a ſhip, 


19. Some and from the nature of the things 


which they expreſs, or from cuſtom alone, have no 


ſingular number ; 5 28, amends, annals, alps, aſhes, af. 5 


ſets, bellows, bowels, chile, calends, creſſes, entrails, 
goods, lungs, odds, riches, oats, ſciſſars, ſkeers, Jnuffers, 
_ thanks, tidings, viduals, wvitals, and wages, | 


20. Some Subſtantives do not 5 the * ſuch 5 
as the names of 5 | 


Men, as Fehn; 


| Virtues; % . 
Vices, as avaricee 
Metals, as gls; 

_ Herbs, as graſs; 
-; Hons as wheat; and 
Abſtract nouns, that i | 


Cities, as London ; 
the Severn; © 


Single mountains, as Etna; 3 


. Nouns of multitude that are don tnken i in an : 
3 ſenſe; as, people, clerę on uy &c. do not 


a the plural n number. Ol 


5 22. Collective | 


8 ol LSubſtantives 


22. Collective terms, ſuch as, bread, beer, ale, 


| honey, milk, butter, wax, traſh, duſt, Aris, * „ 


foot, wool, &c. have no plurals. 
23. A few herbs, and ſome kinds of pulſe admit a 


plural. number; as, nettle, nettles; leek, leeks; cabbage, 1 


cabbages; bean, beans ; ; pea, ous 3 Kc. oats are 8 
plural. 


_ the Verbs. 


25. 'The Nominative « Caſe is that Caſe which goes 
before the Verb. 


- 2 The Genitive Caſe implies bree or poſſetion, | | 
and is formed by the addition of + with an apoſtrophe N 
=, before 1 Ws or by the propoſition of. Thus, the king's. | 


 erown, or, the crown of the king. In the plural number 


| there is a ſlight variation as may be ſeen below; this 
Caſe is frequently called the Poſſeſſive Caſe. 


| 27. The Objective Caſe i 1s * . which follows 7 
ö and Prepoſitions. Dy. 


2 28. Subſtantives are varied as fallow, to expreſs 
che different Caſes and N umbers : 


EN Singular. . „„ 
Nom. and Obj. a king. 7” Nom. and Obj. Ling. | 


| Gen. 4ing's or of a king. Gen. lings“ or of kings, 


Nom. and Obj. a calf. 25 Nom. and Obj. caboes. : 
| Gen. à calf*s or of a * Gen. der, or of catves. 
EE os N 1 | | | Nom, 


24. CASES. Although Subfieatives by their 8 | 
riations mark but two Caſes the Nominative and Ge- = 
nitive, we ſhall find it convenient to mention the Ob- 
jective Caſe, particularly when we come to ſpeak of 


1 
2 


8 


= — Subſtantives. q 
Singular, Plural. 


Nom. and Obj. 4 lady. Nom. and Obj. ladies. 
Sen. a ladh's or a lady, Gen. ladies“ or of ladies. 


Nom. and Obj. a man. Nom. and Obj. men. 
| Gen. a man's or of a man. Gen, men's or of men. 


Nom. and Obj. @ child. Nom. and Obi. children. 
Gen. 1 child”: or of a child. os che laren 5 or 75 children. : 


Nom. and Obj. a ah. Nom. and Obj. mice. 


Gen. amouſe's or Ma mouſe. Gen, mice's or of mice. 
Nom. and Obj. aſeraph. Nom. and Obj. ſeraphim. 
G. a. ſeraphis, or of aſeraph. G. ſeraphim's or of ſeraphim, 
Nom. and Obj. @ deer. Nom. and Obj. deer. 
Gen. a deer” s Or r of deer. Gen. deers or of deer. 


„ ' GENDERS. 1 are three Genders, the | 
Maſculine, the Feminine, and the Neuter. | 


zo. All Nouns denoting males are of the maſculine 


- gender; as, a father, a ſon, an uncle. 


31. All Nouns denoting females are of the feminine = 


gender ; 3 as, a mother, a girl, an aunt. 


32. All Nouns that ſignify * without life are 


neuter. Alſo Nouns denoting creatures whoſe ſex is 
i unknown, or has not been determined by the cuſtom 
ol language, may be looked upon as . Ex. 4 
houſe, a ſtone, a bird, a mole, a aufm. - 


33. The ſex or gender of ſome Subſtantives is ail : 


8 ringuilted by the addition of another Subſtantive 3 3 As, 


> — 


10 Of Subſtantives. 

a man-ſervant, a maid-ſervant 3 ; a cock parrow „ a hen 
| ſparrow ; ; a he-goat, a ſhe-goat. 

34. Some Subſtantives of the maſculine gender 
form their feminine by the addition of %; as, Ba- 
ron, baroneſs. Count, counteſs. Heir, heireſs. Jew, 
 jeweſs, Lion, lioneſs. Patron, patroneſs. Prior, 
prioręſi. Poet, poeteſs. Prephet, propheteſs. Shepherd, 
 ſhepherdeſs, Tutor, tutoreſs. Viſcount, wiſcounteſs. 


353. Other Subſtantives form their feminine by | 


changing the laſt ſyllable of the maſculine into / or 


ix; as, Abbot, abbeſs. Acker, adreſs, Duke, du- 


3 cheſs. : Elector,  elefreſs. Embaſſador, embaſſadreſs. 


Emperor, empreſs. Governor, governeſs. Hunter, hun- | 


treſs. Marguis, marchioneſs. Prince, princeſs. — 


 miniſtrator, adminiſtratrix. Executor, executrix. 
36. The ſex or gender of ſome Subſtantives is of. 


ten diſtinguiſhed by different words; as, Bachelor, 
' maid. Boar, ſow. Bey, girl. Bridegroom, bride. | 
Brother, fiſter. Buck, doe. Bull, cow. Bullock, hei- 


5 fer. Cock, hen, Dog, bitch. Drake, * Father, 


mother. Friar, nun. Gander, gooſe. Horſe, mare. 

| Huſband, wife. King, queen, Lad, laſs. Lord, | 
lady. Man, woman. Maſter, miſtreſs. Milter, 
- . | Nephew, niece. Ram, ewe, Slawen, ut. 
Son, daughter. Stag, hind, Uncle, aunt. N idoauer, | 


3 N. irard, Vel. 


Onsrnvarions AND RULES OF SYNTAX, 


37. To expreſs the fngular number of- any of the | 
words which have only a plural number in uſe, we | 
add another word ; as, 1 one _ but one pair * 7 


Jeifars.. 
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Of Subſtantives. | 
38. Proper names, when uſed in a figurative ſenſe, 
or by way of diſtinction, admit a plural number; as, 


"there are but few Mecenaſes. 


39. Some words have different gnifications in 


N their ſingular and plural numbers; ſuch as, Cloth, 


clothes. Good, goods. Odd, odds. Rich, riches, &c. 


40. When one thing is expreſſed as belonging to 
another, then one of the Subſtantives is ſaid to go- 


vern the other in the genitive caſe ; as, John's Bone, 
or, the houſe of John; writers” faults, or, the faults of 
evriters. John's and writers are governed in the ge- 
nitive caſe by the Subſtantives houſe and faults, 
41. The ſame word will on ſome occaſions admit 


the double genitive caſe ; as, this id a book of my friend's, 


that 1 is, this is one of the books of my friend. 


42. When a name conſiſts of more terms than one, | 
the genitive is formed by ſubjoining the - to the laſt 


of the terms; thus, his brother Play” 5 wife, or, the | 
wife of his brother Philip. 
43. The genitive s 1s ſometimes not added to a | 
J Subſtantive in the ſingular number ending in /, but 


the apoſtrophe, as in the germany penned, ſupplies its 


place; as, for righteouſne/s* ſake. In ſuch genitive 1 


caſes, whether plural or ſingular, the apoſtrophe ought 


not to be omitted. Ex. A collection of writers a. 


ought to be, 4 collection of writers* faults, _ 
44. A Subſtantive comprehending in itſelf many 


4 individuals ! is called a Noun of Multitude, or a Col 
lective Noun; ſuch as, army, people, ſociety. . 


45. Subſtantives formed by joining two Subſtan- 5 
tives into one, are called Compound Subſtantives. 
Such are, /eaman, footman, es. horſeback, vv 
lark, JO &c. : we 

OF 
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OF PRONOUNS. 


1 "A 'PRONOUN is a word uſed inſtead of a Noun, 


to avoid the too — . of the 


2. 1 The Pronzuns are, I, cha; be, 1 it, aug lit, 


elf, and one, which are Subſtantives; and who, who- 


ever, &vhoſoever, which, whichever,  whichſrever, N 
l what, awhatever, whatſoever, this, that, other, ano- þ 
ther, any, none, Jome, each, every, either, neither, 


on, ſuch, whether, and Jame, which are Adjectives. 


3. The perſonal Pronouns are, the firſt perſon > 
the ſecond perſon the, the third perſon maſculine he, | 
the third perſon feminine e, and the third yon | 
neuter it. 3 are thus —— £ | 


Singular, „ Plural. 


ER ET . Nom. : WE. 
Gen. my or nine. Gen. bur or ours, þ 
„%o EW e a 

Non... ">... en, Nes, ye or you. 
Gen. thy or thine, Gen. 5 Jour Or yours. 1 
f!!! A N you F 


Neem. e. Nom. „ 1 — 
VVV their or theirs. 
Obj. lin, Obj. TE. them. 


| Nom. © 


ADB — 


JC 


a © 


oARADS 
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# Singular. Plural. 
? Nom. EE Nom. N they. 
| 4 Gen. | her or hers. | Gen. | | thetr or theirs. 
un, J Obj. er. Obj. them. 
Nom. . it. Nom. e 
he, 1 Gen. 1. Gen. their or tieirs. 
bs. 1 | : Ot. . „ Obj. I W 
8 4. The other Pronouns Subllaadive are aught, felf, 
bs and one. Aught has no variation, and is ſometime: 
** 3 b 
3 improperly written ought. Self makes s ſelves in the 
: i plural. One 1 1s thus declined: | 
15 Nom. and Obj. . Nom. 20d hs. Ones. 
fou- & Sen. | one's of of one. Sen. ones? or of ener. 
„ he remaining Pronouns are Adjectives, mot 
of which undergo no variation. Such as do, are 
varied as follows: . : | 
we. "Singular and Piel | 
15 Nom. Who, Gen. Whah, Obi. Whom, 
Us, | Whoever, | a Wheſever, ; : 2 
1 5 N laſoever, l laſeſee wer, I gomſoe wer, 
you Rich, Whoſe, _ Which. 
Urs. 5 5 - | 
you. Singular. 5 Plural. 
Nom. and Obj. ancther. N. and Oo other or oth: Ts, 
hey. | Ge. another's oY of another. | Gen. "others? or Ho- hore. FT 
ay = Nom. aud Obj. TY New, and Obi 1 BR ES 
"I Nom: and Oli. her. Nom. and Ob. 


thoſe. 


* 
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OBSERVATIONS AX D RULES OF SYNTAX. pe 
1 | EY 3 ag 
6. Perſonal Pronouns are ſo called, becauſe they re- S 
: T 
preſent the three different perſons uſed in diſcourſe or m. 
writing; thus, J repreſents the firſt perſon or ſpeaker; 2 15 
| thou the ſecond perſon, or perſon ſpoken to; and Y _ 
: an 
he, ſhe, or it, repreſents the perſon or thing ſpoken = 
| | bp 
5 which is always i in the third perſon, _ 


5 When a Perſonal Pronoun is joined to a Sub- 
 flantive to betoken property or poſſeſſion, the Pro- 
noun 1s to be in the genitive caſe; as, my horſe, that 
15, the hor/e belonging to me. | 


8. Theſe genitive cafes of the Perſonal Pronouns 

are ſometimes called Poſſeſſ ve Pronouns, and are then \ 
looked upon as Pronoun Adjectives. In either view | 
5 they equally expreſs property or poſſeſſion. | 


D 
___ 


ti 9. When theſe genitive caſes have a double 4 ? 
1 8 they are differently applied. My, thy, her, cur, your, 4 ” 


14 and zheir, are uſed when the Subſtantives are expreſ- 

=_ - ſed ; as, my heuſo, hy land, &Cc. and mine, thine, hrs, | 
f ours, yours, and ers, are uſed when the Subitan- ob 
| —= ” tive is underſtood; as, this is mine ; 5 that zs thine, '&C. 3 by 
= 10. Mie and thine are ſometimes uſed before a a 2 
1 vowel inſtead of my and , e in x. porvry:; = 3 
1 


as, ty the greatueſs of thine arm. 


11. W hen two or more Nouns or e are 
joined in a ſentence, the genitive caſes of the Perſonal th 
Pronouns referring to them ſhall be in the plural num- fic 
ber; as, the King ana Queen put on their robc-. T heir : 
is iu the plural number, becauſe it refers to the two 
Nouns, King ne. Deen. | ö Je 


12. If 


am 
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12. If the ee joined together be of different 
perſons, the genitive caſes referring to them ſhall 
agree with the firſt perſon in preference to the 
ſecond or third, and with the ſecond in preference to 
the third; as, he and I have our objeFions to it. Our 
15 in the plural to agree with the two Pronouns he 
and 7, and. in the firſt PRI to agrees with the firſt 
perſon J. ; 


13. Perſonal Pronouns muſt agree ith each they 
in a ſentence; as, deft rhiu net perceive that ail wil 


be thine? As thou begins the ſentence, thine fol- 
lows. Teur memory is good, out you do net exercije it. 


| As you begins the ſentence, ou mult follow. | 


14. By the complaiſance of modern times, we uſe 
the plural yen, inſtead of the ſingular en, when we 
ſpeak to a ſingle perſon; as, my friend I am ready to 
ſerve you. is very ſolemn ſtile however, and par- 
ticularly when we addreſs the Divine Being, we uſe 


| thou. | 


I 15. The Neuter pronoun it agrees with inanimate 


| objects, or with creatures whoſe ſex is not determined 


by the cuſtom of language; as, that houſe is mine, and 


tit is bell Built, It agrees with houſe, which is an 


inanimate object. I /aw but one bird, and I ſhot it. 


I. agrees with bird, as its ſex is not determined. 


16. By : a | particular 1 in Englifh the 0 of 


this Neuter Pronoun is authorized on ſeveral ocea- 
lions. — See Verbs 109, &. 


17. It is ſometimes employed to | expreſs the ſub- 
Jet of any diſcourſe. or ſentence ; as, you have 


. „„ been 
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been ill, and 1 know nothing of it, Here it refers to 


tie phraſe, you have been ill. | 1 


18. 1: is often uſed for the ſtate or condition of 


. or things. Ex. a 7s it cb, Jon I know 


it faa. La avith the e 


dc 


19. L ſometimes refers to a Subſtantive which is 


Unaerilood, and which can be known only by attend- 


ing to the meaning of the ſentence; as, II is hit, that 
is, th? acc., e, bf 7s far to vn that is, the 


" 
G11 ta ace. 


20. The pronoun elt is joined to the Perſonal Pro- : 


nouns to add emphaſis s to them; as, myſe f, thy/elf, 


f (when uſed for thyſelf) himſelf, herſelf, itſelf ; 
and in the plural ol vet, pyorrſelves, 3 
Ouryelf 1 is uſed only in the . ſtile. 


21. Theſe Compound Pronouns, myſelf, himfolf, 


Ke. are frequently joined to the nominative and ob- 


jective caſes of Perſonal Pronouns, and to proper 
names when uſed emphatically ; thus, you your/ebves 
now that thejs hands have miniſtered to my neceſſities. 


They often ſtand at a diſtance from the Pronoun or 


dub tantive ; as, 7 avould alſo hear the man bel. 


22 The genitire caſe of ad 984 abhich always 
lands before the Subſtantive that governs it; as, a 
gentleman whoſe name 1 forget. Whoſe is the genitive 
caſe governed by n. name. C 


23. Who refers to intelligent beings, and arhich to 
5 irrational creatures and things; ; as, 1 ought to love the 


| friend awho Nay. done me a ©; though foe be ſome- 


7 7 mes 
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times emily of faults which I deteſt. Whe refers to 
* and which to faults, 


24. But when a queſtion is aſked, avhich © is to be 
__ both for perſons and things; as, which man do 
you think the _— ? W. hich houſe do you like the beft ? 


25. This is called a Demonſtrative Pronoun, be- 


_ cauſe it points immediately to ſomething ſpoken of. 

That is alſo a Demonſtrative Pronoun, when it points 
to ſomething at a diſtance, and it is then only it has 
a a plural number. 


(See Pron. 5.) When it is not 


2 Demonſtrative Pronoun, it has no plural number; 


as, the book that you ore me, or, the books hot you ö 


5 gave me. 


26. The 6 dan that 1 to ths : 


| firſt mentioned particular, and zkis to the laſt-men- : 
_ tioned; as, more rain falls in June and July than in 
| December and January, but it makes a greater ſhew upon 
the earth in theſe than in thoſe months. Theſe refers to 2 
the laſt- mentioned months December and January, 
and thoſe to the more remote ones June and July. | 


27. The Relative that refers both to 3 nnd 


| things ; ; as, have you ſeen the man that I ſont : that _ 


refers to man. The thing that you aſk fer is not to be 
found : that refers to thing; but it is more properly 
applied to things than to perions, . can as on the 
three following occaſions: 


28. Firſt, zhat is more proper Aba hs or TL * 
| after an AdjeQtive in the ſuperlacive degree; as, he 


5 0 WAS the ableſt miniſter thai James ever had. 


29. Secondly, that is more proper than ike or” 
2 3 3 F which . 
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awkich after the Ne ame and ds; : Us, he is the 
Same man that you ſar before. Who, that has any ſenſe 
of religion, could have argued thus. 


30. Thirdly, that is more proper than who or ; 

which when it ſerves as a relative to two antecedents, | 

the one a perſon the other a thing; as, have you you 14 
the man and the coach that I met in the road. | 


8 „ ad ns 


— 35. The Perſonal Pronouns are ſometimes uſed im- 
properly inſtead of the Demonſtrative Pronouns this | 
and that. Ex. give me them books ; obſerve them three 
perſons; ought to vt, ond me 8 books 3 ; e thoſe 
5 three perſons. 4 


32. Whet ſometimes includes both the Antecedent 
that and the Relative which; thus, men may impoſe 


upon themſelves what they pleaſe ; or, men 9 impoſe 
* themſelves that which they pleaſe. 


BY Wo Oo no oe © 


2 


33. Other, when joined to an or any, may agree 

with a Subſtantive in the fingular number; as, ano- 

ther nan; any other thing. Other and others agree 
with Subſtantives in the plural number, with this dif. | 
ference, that other is uſed when the Subſtantive is ex- 

_ preſſed, and others when it is underſtood ; as, envy 
not others their riches, nor whatever other advantages 


1 


. 


they may have over thee. 


34- The Pronouns every, each, i 44 e Wi 

are always fingular, and agree with Nouns and Pro- | 

* nouns in the ſingular number only; Ex. each of the 
men paid his ſhare : his is in the ſingular number to 

= agree with each. Neither of the women durſt lie ao * 

3 | face < her 1 18 angular, n with neither. 1 
1 1 _ „ N 35. Either 


K iy 


38. Either and each have different meanings. Either 
properly ſignifies only the one or the other of two 


things taken ſeparately ; as, I do not like either of the 

 txvo books that you lent me. Inſtead therefore of ſay- 
ing, he ſhall not have any of my two hor/es, we ought - 
to ſay, he hall not have either of my two 0 or, he 
oe ſhall have neither of my horſes. Bo 


| 36. Each ſignifies two or a greater number taken 
ſeparately ; as, he met two poor objects in his way, a 


| he gave to each a ſhilling. The following ſentences are 
faulty: The King of Iſrael and Felaſaplat King of 
Judas ſat either of them on his throne. Nadab and 
| Abihu took either of them his ONE  _ in | . 
— places ought to be zach. 


* Each other ought to be uſed when we enn of 5 
only two perſons or things; as, the two men killed | 
each other. It .is therefore i improper to ſay, two men 


ignorant of one another's language. We ſho ul d fa, 6 Fea : 
men ignorant of 4 each other's language. 


38. On e 15 uſed when feveral- 3 or 


things are ſpoken of; as, Four men were talking to : 


one another in the Areet. The following ſentence is 


improper; à great number of governments rivals of 
tach other. We ſhould ſay, a * number * govern- i 


ments rivals of one another. 


39. Every may agree with 4 a Pier Noun conrey- 
in ing a collective idea; as, * twelve Jears. 


40. Ore, when it expreſſes number, as, 7 have but 


one book, is an « Adjeftive; but when taken in an un- 2 = 


EO | | 5 limited 


„%% 
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limited or indefinite ſenſe, it is a Pronoun Subſtan- 


tive: Ex. one is apt to think ſo, When one is uſed i in 
this ſenſe it is declined. See Pron. 4. 


41. Whether is ſeldom uſed as a Pronoun. when 


it is, it ſignifies which of the two; as, whether of 
theſe books ſhall I chooſe. 


42. RELATIVES. All Pronouns from their na-. 

ture may be Relatives, that is, they may relate to 
| ſome perſon or thing expreſſed or underſtood in the | 
former part of the ſentence, which is called the An- 
tecedent; as, the - gentleman called who was at the 
play laſt night. Gentleman 1s the Antecedent, and 
7 who is the Relative agreeing with it. — 


43. The Perſonal Pronouns often ferve as Antece- 


dents in a ſentence, and have other Pronouns as Re- 
latives agreeing with them; thus, 7 whom you deſpiſed. 
| You that are idle. He who obeys not the laws. I, you, 
and he, are Antecedents | to the Relatives ——_ that, | 
; who. 


— 


44. is interrogative forms of ſpeech, that is, when 


| a queſtion is aſked, the Antecedent i is often under- 
ſtood; as, whom did you ſpeak to? Whom is a Rela- 
„ agreeing with its Antecedent perſon underſtood. 


5 45. The Relative agrees with its Antecedent in 1 


* une, and perſon: 


46. Firſt, in e as, a nan called upon me, 
| and he told me : the Relative he is maſculine agreeing 
with its Antecedent man. A woman fell ill yeflerday, 

nd Mu died my © a is in the n gender to 


| 3 | 


in 


me, 
ing 
lay, 
> 
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| agree with its Antecedent woman. My book fell into 
the fire, and it was burnt: the Relative it is in the 
neuter gender, Nen with its 9 book. 


47. "Secondly; the Relative agrees with its Ante- 


cedeat 3 in number; thus, he ſoldiers fled to the town, 
<uhore they were taken prijoners : the Relative hey is in 
the e number, agreeing with its Antecedent 
= / Idiers. Mathuſalem lived 960 years, and he then died: 
the Relative he is in the ſingular number, APY 
= with Its Antecedent Me: huſalem. | 


48. - Thirdly , the Relative agrees with its Ante- 


cedent in perſon; as, I who am: who is in the firſt 
_ perſon, agreeing with its Antecedent J. Thou who 
art idle: who is in the ſecond perſon, agreeing 


with thou. He that calls me: the Relative that 1 1s the 


| me Pn, 9 with its Antecedent he. 


- ads When an . has Gebel Relatives i in a 


ſentence, the Relatives ſhould be the ſame. The fol- 
lowing ſentence is faulty; the man that came here laſt 
 aweek, and who was fick, went away this morning : the 

| Relatives that and who, as they refer to the ſame per- 
ſon ought to be expreſſed by the ſame term. The 

| ſentence is better thus; the man, who came here Ed 
: week, and who was » fck, went away this m—_ 


50. The Relative 8 to - point out « ally its 


Antecedent. The following ſentence is faulty ; nen 
lack with an evil eye upon the good that is in others, and © 


think that their reputation obſcures them, Here is a con- 


| fuſion ariſing from them and their referring to dif- 
0 ferent Antecedents. The * 25 | better thus ; 3 nen 


J : 


[ 
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look grit an evil eye upon the good that is in 8 aud 
think that the reputation of ſuch as are good obſcures their 


eWN. 


OF ADJECTIVES. 


1.5 N Adjective is a word joined to a Subſtantive 
to expreſs ſome quality or circumſtance be- 
kinging to it; as, a good girl; a round table; ve books, 

| Good, round, and five, are Adjectives * to the 
 Subſtantives girl, table, and books, | 


"8; Adjectives are never varied but when they ex- 
St preſs compariſon. | ns 


3. There are three degrees of compariſon ; ; the | 
poſitive, the comparative, and the ſuperlative. | 
4c. The poſitive mentions the AdjeQive without 

any encreaſe or diminution; as, frong, wiſe, happy. 


5. The comparative ſomewhat encreaſes or de- 


ereaſes the poſitive ; and is formed by adding r or er- 
to the poſitive, or by ſetting before it the Adverb mers; Þ 
: as, ſtronger, or more ſtrong ; wiſer, or more wiſe. 2 
56. The ſuperlative encreaſes or diminiſhes the po- 

ſitive to the utmoſt degree; and is formed by adding 
— t or ef to the politive, or by prefixing to it the Ad- 

. verb ary as, e. or n frog; ; wiſe oo, or : 


wr 


eX- -• 


LES. 
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EE, 7. ExauyLus. £ 
Poſitive. Comparative. Superlative. 
High, higher or more high, highe/t or moſt high. 
Long, longer or more long, longeſt or moſt long. 
Wie, Twi/er or more wiſe, at or moſt wiſe. 


Kind, Linder or more kind, kindeſt or moſt kind, | 


Polite, politer or more polite, politeſt or moſt polite. 
Diſcreet, diſcreeter or more di OY di iſcreeteff or * li Vereet. 


8. . chat end in oY change the , into Bo. 


when they are compared; as, 

Happy, happier or more happy, havpicſt © or mo/? happy. 
| Lewely, la velier or more lovely, lovelieft or moſt lovely. 
Pretty, pretticr or more pretty, prettieſt or moſt pretty. 


Dry, drier or more dry, — or mof dry. 


9. Aäßediees, conſiſting of more ſyllables than one, 


are generally compared by more and moſt ; as, 
| Splendid, 


more ſplendid, 


meſt /plendid. 
more diligent, 


moſt diligent. 

moſt beautiful. 
— Jparing. 

10. The following Adjectives are irregular 1 in form- 
ing cheir degrees of compariſon, and ſome of them 
are likewiſe peculiar in not admitting the mode of 


Diligent, 
Beautiful, 


more beautiful, 


more ſparing „ 


| compariſon by more and moſt : 


Gad, Better, eff. 
| Bad, " 4 _ 5 N | * | 
It, . þ: aworſe, | _ aver ; 


| Little, 
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Poſitive. Comparative. Superlative. 
Little, lefſw or bis, leaſt. 

— 0 eure, moſt. 

Near, 1 VVV . or next. 
Late, later or latter, lateſt or laſt. 
.F ar, 75 farther, ws N * 


IT. Late and laſt refer either to time or place: 
later and lateſt to time _— EE 5 


” 12, Leſer is ſo "RO FE nia by our beſt writers, 
that Grammarians can hardly venture to condemn . 


| the uſe of it particularly i in poetry. 


13. Sams Adjectives relating to 3 ſitua- 


tion have only the ſuperlative degree, which is 
formed by adding the term mo/? to the poſitive, ſo as 
o form one word; thus, poſitive for: ; ſuperlative fre- 
moſt ; Linder, hindermoſt ; nether, nethermoſt; under i 


undermoſt; upper, yang; 5 and utter, iter meſt, or 
. 


OnsrnvariONs AND RULES or SYNTAX, 


5 14. Every Adjective muſt agree with ſome Sub- 


ſtantive either expreſſed or underſtood ; as, a large 
garden; large is an Adjective agreeing with the Sub- 
ſtantive garden. The evicked enow not the advantages | 
enjoyed by the good :  evicked and good. are Adjectives 


. agreeing with the Subſtantive men underſtood. 


15. The Adjedtive 1s generally placed before the 
| | | Noun 


A 


th 


IN 
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Noun with which it agrees; 3 As, a wik man ; the in- 


duftrious bee. 


16. But the Adjedixe, when it is followed by 2 


clauſe depending upon it, is to be placed after the 


Subſtantive; as, I have taken a houſe large enough for 
my purpoſe. The Adjective large follows the Subſtan- 


tive houſe, with which it agrees. 


725. The AdjeCtive likewiſe, if it be an 1 of 
honour, as, Alexander the Great; or emphatic, as, 


George the Third; if it expreſſes dimenſion, as a wall _ 
20 feet high; or if harmony require it, as, ye powers 
divine; may be placed after the Subſtantive. 


18. Sometimes a Verb, of a clauſe of a ſentence, 


will come between the Adjective and Subſtantive; as, 
the men, notwithſtanding their diftreſſes, were . 85 
Honeſt is an Adjective, agreeing with the Subſtantive _ 
„„ RE 8 . 5 
19. The Adjective may agree with two or more 
= Subſtantives going before it; as, the king, the queen, 
end indeed the auhole court, were happy, The Adjec-_ 


tive happy agrees with the Subſtantives King, Nenn, 0 


and court. 


20. AdjeQives of ROI are — converted 
into Subſtantives, and as ſuch admit the plural num- 
ber, or have an Article or an Adjective before them; 


as, a mullien of men. Some hundrcds of paunds. Seve- 
- ral thouſands of guin*as, : W hen c172e is not an Adjec- | 
tive of number it is a Pronoun, See Pronouns 4. 


21. COMPARIS' N. Tbe comparative degree | 
contains two diſtin terms, which ought to be con- 


nefted oy the con) junction than ; as, | Secrater Was wiſer 


a than 
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than his * Socrates and his judges, between 


whom the compariſon is made, were diſtin& perſons. 


22. The following ſentence is therefore faulty ; 


of all the books here, mine has loft fewer leaves. The 
comparative fewer is here conſtrued with of inſtead of 
than. The ſentence ought to be; my bouk has "WF FT 


fewer leaves than any bock here. 


23. In the ſuperlative degree the firſt term ought 


to be contained in the ſecond, which muſt be either 
a collective Noun or in the plural number; and the 
two terms are connected by the prepoſition of; as, 

| Socrates was the wiſeſt man of his nation. Here the 

_ firſt term Socrates is contained in the ſecond term his 
nation, which is a collective Noun, or Noun of mul- | 
- .titude. 


24. The following ſentence is therefore incorrect; 


my book has the feweſt leaves tern of any other book here. 
In this ſentence the firſt term my book is not contained 
in the ſecond term- any other book, It ſhould be thus 
5 altered; my book has the fexweft lawes torn, of all the 
books here ; or, of « all the books ns mine has the feweſt | 


5 leaves torun.“ 


— ————_— — 


N '#* Theſe obſei vations will enable us to account for the poet's miſ- 
take, where he uſes the ſuperlative degree without obſerving that the 
| firſt term ought always to be contained in the ſecond, If we judge 


ſtrictly by our rule, Adam muſt be ſuppoſed one of his own ſons, and 


E!ve one of her own Tn” See TORS No. 235. The verſes 
are, „„ | | 


ce A; the es: man of he farms: : 
His ſons, the faireſt of her daughters, Eve.” 


A ſimilar obſervation has been made on the paſſage | in the We | 
| Julian's works, where he introduces Trajan, ſaying: #4 Of all the 
0 8 HE who preceded me, 1 was the — to my Jubjets.” 


"wh The 
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25. The impropriety of the ſingular number after 


Adjectives in the ſuperlative degree would be more 
apparent were we to ſay, the bet of any man, inſtead 
of, the beſt of men; or, the wow of Ty; for, 
the wwiſeſt of beings. 


26. There is likewiſe an impropriaty in the word 
ether, which can never be uſed for the ſecond term of 


the ſuperlative degree, becauſe it cannot poſſibly con- 

_ tain the firſt. We may ſay in the comparative, he 1 
_ richer than the other, or, than the others ; but we cannot 
5 ſay, he is the riche/? of the ether, or, of the others. 


27. The following ſentences ; the dice of covetouſ. 
* is what enters deepeſt .into the feul of any other. A 
talent of this kind weuld prove the likeliet perhaps to ſuc- 
ceed of any other; ſhould be thus altered; C ovetouſneſ; | 
is what of all vices enters the deepeſt into th: foul. A 


: talent of this kind would prove perhaps the lthelicft to ſuc- 5 


ceed, or, the likelieft of all talents to ſucceed, 


28. The only occaſion when of may follow the 


comparative degree is in ſuch ſentences as the follow - 
ing, in which the Adjective may very properly be 
either in the comparative or ſuperlative degree, as 
the laſt terms contain the firſt; thus, he 7s the taller of 
the two, or, he is the talleſt of the two, Of the two 


nations France is the more pow erfat, or, of the two na- 


0 tions F rance is the moſt prevorful. 


29. There i is a great impropriety in a double « com- 


7 parative or double ſuperlative; as, he is a more wiſer 


man than you, ought to be, he is a more wiſe, or, a 


e man . Lyons 4 WAS the * ſtrangeſt thing I ö 


2 . ever 
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ever ſato, ought to be, it wvas the moſt range thing, 


IJ ever ſaw, or, it was the ftrangeſt thing J ever ſaw. 
30. Adjectives which are always underſtood in the 
moſt extenſive ſenſe do not admit compariſon ; ſuch 
as, extreme, univerſal, perfect, chief, right, &c. Ex. 
Taſte when brought to its moſt perfect ſtate ; ought to be, | 
taſte when brought to its perfect tate; or, to its moſt 
improved tate. Adjectives of number never admit 


com pariſon. 


31. Adverbs are ſometimes improperly uſed. for 
Adjectives; thus, /uch ſeeds as are likely to take ſooneſt 


"and deepeft root. Sooneſt 15 an Adyerb and cannot be 
uſed as an Adjective. It ought to be quickeſt. 


32. Subſtantives are ſometimes uſed to ſupply the | 


WY © 


; place of Adjectives z ; as, a brick-houſe 3 . room door; | 
a frone-<wall, &c. Brick, room, and None are ſubſtan. X 
tives uſed as  AdjeRtives. 1 . : 
5 

OF VERBS. 

1. A VERB fignifies to be; to act; or to be ad 1 E 
A upon; as, Jam; 1 beat; Tam beaten. 8 1 
. A Verb may be known by its readily agreeing 1 5 
5 with the perſonal Pronouns ; as, [ ep, he e flees. oY 
— ty There are three kinds — Verbs; 3 T ranſiive, 
by rave, and Neunter. SD . | 


ET Sc Jon 29 
4. A Verb Tranſitive, or as it is ſometimes called 

a Verb Active, expreſſes the manner in which a per- 

ſon or thing called the agent affects another perſon or 


thing called the object; as, John ftruck William. 


Fohn is the agent or perſon that ated; fruck is the 


Verb Tranſitive mewing how the agent add the 
object; ; and William is the object. 


4 Verb Paſſive denotes the ——— 
object is acted upon or affected by an agent; as William 


das ſtruck by John. William is the object ; avas ruck 


is the Paſſive Verb denoting the manner in which the 
object was affected or acted upon by the agent; . and 


Jol is the agent or perſon who acted. 


6. A Verb Neuter denotes being or lie l as, 
Tam; or the being in ſome poſture, fituation, or cir- 
cumſtance ; as, I. e.; {4 ftand; J lie, 


7. As Verbs mc re than any other part of ſpeech ; 
expreſs the different affections of the mind, they are 


varied accordingly, and * variation is called the 


conjugation of a Verb. 


$. The conjugation of 7 Verbs comprehends Moods 
and Participles. Moods are ſubdivided into Tenſes, 


and Tenſes agree with the different perſonal Pro- 


nouns, or with other nominative caſes, 


9. There are five Moods ; the Indicative, the Im- | 


: perative, the Potential, che : Subjundive, and the In: 


fignive. 


5 10. The Indicative Mood | imply: declares or af. 
5 firms a Tang; ; as, 1 walk; 14 Wrote, 


—_ 


— —2— 


1 . - - <> wa <2 Tr. av 
1 2 gp Ins . * $ _ . * 2 — * — - r „ 
' * , — R " 
- Ly 2 q 2. p e - 
a . 


0 complete and finiſned; as, called; written, 
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11. The Imperative Mood commands, entreats, 


exhorts, or permits; as, go 3 let us read; let them 
| command, | 

12. The Potential Mood joins ſome power, as li- 

0  berty, will, duty, ability, or neceſſity to the ſignifi- 

cation of the Verb; and is known by the auxiliaries 

may, can, muſt, might, could, ſhould, and would 3 as, 

_ he may read; I might walk. 8 


13. The Subjunctive Mood is known by its being 


conditional, and having /, zhough, or ſome Con- 


Junction implying uncertainty before it; as, if he 
 eaprite; though he were at home. | 


14. The Infinitive Mood 1 is the radical form of the 


Verb, and is known by its having the fign to before 

it; as, to read, to write. It is the only part of the 

Verb that expreſſes no time; and: that has neither 
number, nor perſon, nor nominative caſe, _ 


15. participles are a part of the Verb that marks a 


difference of time without having either number or 
. perſon. There are three belonging to each Verb, 
the Preſent, the Perfect, and the Paſt. 

16. The preſent participle denotes the continuance” 

of what 1 is implied by the Verb; as, calling; writing. 


17. The Perfect participle, which is ſometimes 


called the Paſſive Participle, repreſents the action as 


18. The Paſt Participle marks the action as finiſhed in 
7 time lately paſſed; 3 as, having called; having written, 


= 19. There are five Tenſes or Times; the Preſent, 


the 


ed in 
itten, 
ſent, 

the 


which are complete Verbs. 
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the Imperfect, the Perfect, the . ploperte, and 
the Future. | | 


20. Te preſent Tenſe ſpeaks of the time that now 
is; ; — J call; 1 abrite. 

The Imperfect Tenſe ſpeaks of time hue 
paſte whilit ſomething was doing; as, I called, or did 


call, whiiſt you were were at work : or of time per- 
fectly paſt; as, Alexander conquered the Perſians. 


22. The Perfec Tenſe ſuppoſes the action com. 
pletely finiſhed in a time that is not perfectly paſt; 
as, 1 have called on bow Mets. that is, this week, or 
this day. 


23. The Preter- diesen Tenſe repreſents the ac- 


tion as finiſhed before a certain time mentioned; as, 


— I had called him ſeveral times he awoke. 
24. The Future Tenſe ſpeaks of the time to come; 


- a8 „ 1 hall or will call my brother to-morrow, 


25. Moſt Verbs admit a ſecond Future. Tenſe, 


which repreſents a future action as completely finiſhed 

| before a certain future time. Ex. I hall have read i 
my book long before you begin (that is will begin) yours. 1 
m0 this Tenſe the Participle is often tranſpoſed; as 3 


” # ſhall have my book read long before you begin Hours. 


26. In the conjugation of Verbs certain other Verbs 5 


are neceſſary, which are therefore called Auxilia ry 
Verbs. The chief Auxiliaries are to have and to be, 


F he other Auxiliaries 


| are, do, ſhall, will, can, muſt, . and tn, which 


are Defective V erde. : 
7. Before 
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| $7. Before we conjugate the Auxiliary Verbs * 
have and to be, which are neceſſary in forming the 


Tenſes of other Verbs, we ſhall mention a few ſlight 


variations that are to be obſerved 1 in cog the t ter- 
mination of ſome Verbs. 


28. Firſt, when the Verb ends in any ſingle con- 


ſonant (except x and a) preceded by a ſingle vowel 
on which the accent is placed, the laſt conſonant is 


doubled when a ſyllable is added 1 to the . 9 
forget, forgetteth, forgetting. | „ 
49. Secondly, when the Verb ends in y after a fin- 5 


gle conſonant, the y is to be changed into i when the 


termination alters, except in the Preſent Participle 


as, 40 cry, cries, erietl, Kan. | Tons FINE | 
 erying. 


30. Thirdly, as the Verb ods in 6, the « is to 


be omitted in the Preſent Participle ; as, love, loving ; 
drive, driving. From this rule are excepted the Verbs 
to ſinge and to /winge, which retain the e; as, /ingeing, 

 Fwingeing, that their Participles may be diſtinguiſhed 
from /inging and /winging, the Participles of the Verbs 


to ing and t6 Fwing. Such Verbs as die, lie, &c. 
change the # into y in the Preſent Participle; as, die, 5 


eo ing 3 lie, lying; tie, tying. 


31. The conjugation of Verbs is repreſented i in an 


a abridged form, conſiſting of the firſt perſons of the 
Preſent and Imperfect Tenſes of the Indicative Mood 
and the Perfect Participle; as, love, lowed, lowed, 
Write, wrote, written, 208; my be called the a- 


| bridged : 


the 


Tbs. 


an 
the 
ood 
ved. 
a- 


I have had. 
Thou haſt had. 
He hath or has had. 


hed 
rbs 


"Thad bad. 
Thou hadft had. 
8 had had. . 


I ſhalll or will have. 
Thou ſhalt or wilt have, 
He ſhall er will have. 
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abridged conjugation of a Verb, becauſe 3 it directs us 


in the formation of all the Moods and Tenſes, and 
. determines the nature of the Verb. 


32. The Auxiliary Verb to + have | is irregular and is 


thus conjugated: 


Have. | Had. Had, 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Preſent Tenſe, „ kave, | 


perfect Tenſe, T1. to have had, 
INDICATIVE MOOD. Preſent Tenſe, | 


Singular. Plural. 
VV We have. 
Thou haſt. Ve or you have. a 


5 He, the, or it hath, or has. They have. 


Imperfect Tenſe. 


6M... We had. 
| Thou hadft, 


Ye or you Jud. 5 


perfect Teaſe. | 
We have hat. 
Ve or vou have had. 5 
They have had. 


: preter- pluperfect Tenſe. 

„„ 7 oe ad hat 
Ye or you had had, 

hey had had. 


Firſt F uture Tenſe. 


We all or r will have: R 
'Ye or you ſhall or will have. 
They — or will have. 


. e _ Second- 
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OE Second Future Tenſe. 
. mall or will have had, We ſhall or will have had. 


Thou ſalt or wilt have Ye or you ſhall or will have 
had. had. 


8 f 
He ſhall « or wal have had. They mall or will have had. 1 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. * 
Let us have. 
mere or have thou. Have or have ye or you. 
Let him or her or it have. Let them have. a 
| POTENTIAL MOOD. Preſent Tenſe. If 
2 muſt, may, er can have. Wemuſt, may, or can have. : 
Thou muſt, mayſt, or canſt Ve er you muſt, may, er 
have. can have. 5 
He muſt, may, or can They muſt, may, or can 9 
. „%%% = nk 1 | l — 
| Imperfect Tenſe, | : T 
* might, could, ſhould, or. We might, could, mould, 1 
would have. er would hre. _ 
Thou mighteſt, could; Ve or you might, could, 5 
- ſhouldit, or wouldſt have ſhould, or would have. 5 * 
He might, could, ſhould, They might, could, ſhould * 
or would Kare. or would have. on” = 
e n,, 
—— muſt, may, or can have We muſt, may, er can have - 
. 8 
5 Thou muſt, mayſt, or canſt Ye or you muſt, may, or | 
have had. : .* ©"; am have had. 
He muſt, ys or can have They muſt, may, or can | 
=—_ | | have had. 


20 TT = 


7 


| 8 Tenſe. 
1 4 could, ſhould, or We might, could, ſhould, 
would have had. or would have had. 


Thou mighteſt, couldſt, ve or you might, could, 
1 or wouldſt have ſhould, or would have 


8 had. 
He might, could, ſhould, They might, could ſhould, 
or would have had. or would have had. 
 SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. Preſent Tenſe. 
If I have. If we have. 
If thou have. If ye or you have. 
If he have. If they have. 
| Imperfed Tenſe. | 
| If or - hgh I had. Though we had. 
Though thou had. Though ye or you had. 
Though he hal. 888 they —_— 
ELD PARTICIPLES. 


Tt he Preſent Participle, 5 having. 
The Perfect Participle, had. 
The Paſt Participle, _ having had. 


- $4. 3.0 Subjunctive Mood in this and all other 


Verbs, except in the Preſent and Imperfe& Tenſes of 


the Verb to be, is formed by adding a Conjunction 


implying doubt; as, if, though, &c. to any of the 


Tenſes of the Indicative or Potential Mood, and by 


retaining the ſame termination in all the perſons : 28, 
If 1 have if thou have ; : if he have, &c. See above. 


| 3+: The Auxiliary Verb to be con} jugared : 
= Am, © SES Was, Ds been. 


INFINITIVE 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. | 
: Preſent Tenſe, - 0p be. Per. Tenſe, to have been, 


| INDICATIVE MOOD. Preſent Tenſe. : we” 
OE | on» = . 
I hou art. „ Ve or you are. 

5 He, ſhe, or it is. : They are. 1 
| e imperſect Tenſe. . T 

I was. ea We were. | : a 
Thou waſt. Ve or you were. 1 II 
He was. 1 They were. . NO — 
9 | | rertea Tenſe. | ” e 
I have been. We have been. r 
Thou haſt been. Ve or you have been. 5 - T 
. * hath o or has been. 5 They have been. 5 1 
— oa Prerer-pluperfet Tenſe. 95 
: I had have... T7 We do PC A 
Thou hadſt been, Ve or you had been, : = 
00 had been. . They had been. : ” 
1 F 3 Firk Future Tenſe. : „ N 5 
I thall er vin be. we hall e, vin be. 5 
| Thou ſhaltor wilt be. Ve or you ſhall or will be. . 

1 He ſhall or will be. They ſhall or will be. 

Secnad Future Tenſe. oY . 


| 1 mall or 7 will have been, We ſhall os will have been. | 
Thou malt or wilt have Ye. er you ſhall or 5 1 


deen. % have been. | | 
| He ſhall or will have They ſhall or vill bare 3 
; been. 1 9 5 been. 1 


IMPERATIVE 


Ok Verbs. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


5 Let us be. 
Ze or be thou. | Bie ye or you. 
Let him or her or it be. Let them be. 


POTEN TIAL MOOD. Preſent Tenſe. 


I muſt, may, or can be, We muſt, may, or can be. 


Thou muſt, — or canſt Ye or you mult, may, . 
„ „„du be. 


He muſt, way, or can e. They muſt, u may, er cr Can be. 


| Imperfett Tenſe. 


| I might, could, ſhould, cr We might, . ſhould, 


- would be. „ cr would be. 


: Thou mighteſt, couldſt, Ve or you might, could, 5 


ſhouldſt, or would be. ſhould, or would be. : 


He might, could, ſhould, They might, could, ſhould, 1 


or would be. . 5 would be. 
1 5 perfect Tenſe. 


I muſt, may, or can have We muſt, may, or can 


been. 5 have been. 


. Thou muſt, mayſt, ercanſt Ye or you muſt, may, or 


have been. . can have been. 


He muſt, s Ways or can have They. muſt, . or 866 Þ 


Preter- al perfetl Tenſe. 


I FOR coal; ſhould, or We might, could, ſhould, 


ive been. 


would have ben. er would! 


Thou mighteſt, couldſt, Ve or you might, could, ä 


ſhouldſt, or wouldſt have ſhould, or would have 5 
been. 5 NT been. . 


He might, cbs: ſhould, They might, could, hou!d, | 


or would have been. er would have been. = 


— PU—ä 
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> N — = 8 
24 2322 . * * 
ee auto ee — — a 
— ; 5 m a. > . J 12 2 
—̃ —V— at. te 7 


— a — — n w _ = 
3 os... tet 
" 4 


le called or did call. "They « called er did call. 
J | Perſe 


'SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. Preſent Tenſe, 


If I be. „„ ER > 
If thou be. : If ye or you be. 
If he be. | If they be. 
F Imperſect Tenſe. ; 
= 23 ApS 1 
+ If ye or you were. 
If he were. If they were. 
' PARTICIPLES. 
Preſent Participle, 15 1 
Perfect Participle, Ee Eg been. 1 
5 Paſt Participle, having been. 


35. Regular Verbs are ſuch as form their Imperfect = 
Tenſe and Perfect Participle by adding 4 or ed to the 
Preſent Tenſe; 3 as, love, loved, loved ; call, called, called. 


36. The Regular V Verb 70 call conjugated i. in the 1 in- 
definite conj _ | 


V Called. 
ds INFINITIVE MOOD. 


- Preſent Tenſe, | to call, Per. Tenſe, to ND called. 


' INDICATIVE MOOD. - Preſent Tenſe. . 3 | 
2 call or do call. We call or do call. | 


Thou calleſt or Jo call. Ve or you call or do call. 


| He calls, calleth, doth er hd call or do call. 


does call. Don 
Ds | . kegerfea Tanks | 
I called or did call. We called or did call. 
Thou calledſt cr didſt call. Ye or you called or did call 


I 
” OM 
1 


all. 


ect 
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Perfect Teas. - 55 


. We his cated” 


Thou haſt . Ve or you have called. 
He hath er has called. They have called. 
. preter-pluperfect Tenſe. 
Thad called. Wes had called. 
Thou hadſt called. Ve er you had called. 
He had called. N 5 '[ hey had called, 
Firſt Fotis Tenſe. 
1 mall or will call. We ſhall er will call. 
Thou ſhalt c wilt call. Ve er you ſhall e- will call. 
He ſhall or will call. | They ſhall er will call. 


at Future Tenſe: 


5 1 mall or will have called. We ſhall or will have called _ 
Thou ſhalt or wilt have Ye or you ſhall or will have ; 


a CC: 8 

He ſhall or will have cal- They ſhall or wil have cal- ; 

ps I „ led. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

. „ Let us call-- | 
Call or do thou call. : Call ye or you „or do you 

8 - —_—_ | 

. == Let 1 call a, Let them call. 


POTENTIAL MOOD. by I Tenſe. = 


1 muſt, may, or can call. We muſt, may, or can call. | 
Thou muſt, mayſt, or canſt Ye or you mult, may, or 


Fall. | EZ. J. W 


5 He mult, may, or can They muſt, may, or - can 


call. : I” call. > 
— 0 Mis . in pere ets 
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LT Imperfect Tenſe. 
I might, could, ſhould, cr We might, could, ſhould, 


would call. oer would call. 


Thou mighteſt, cculdſt, Ye er you might, could, 


Thou mutt, may, or canſt Ye or you moſt, may, or 


He muſt, may, or can | have. They muſt, may, or can 


0 l might, could, ſhould, r We might, could, fhould, 


He might, could, mould, They might, could, ſhould, 8 


ſhouldſt, cr wouldſt call. ſhould, or would call. 


He might, could, ſhould, They might, could, ſhould 


er would call. oer would call. 
| Perfect Tenſe. | | 
I mutt, may, cr can have We muſt, may er can have 
called. Fülle. 


have called. . can have called. 


called. JFC called. 
Proter- pluperfect Tenſe. 


would have called. | or would have called, 


Thou mighteſt, coulds; :Ye 2r you might, could, 
ſhouldſt, or wouldit have ſhould, or would have 


M_ __- «as 


or would have called. or would have called, 


e =  PARTICIPLES. 
preſent Fe Se calling. 
perfect Partici ple, 5 „called. 

Paſt Participle, _ . having called. 


37.“ There is another form of conjugating verbs, 


which ; 


— 


2 — 


* The CP r is not EY REY OP in ſuppoing two 6 conjugations of Yes, | 


the Definite and Indefinite a diviſion, into which Engliſh Verbs 


| aaturally fal. For Mr, Harris, | in his adnured Treatiſe of Univerſal 
| Grammer, 


77 Oo: 0 OS LE, 


, 8 — PRESET TORR IRE a ot ol 


: Grammar, bas erecifcly marked out this diſtinction by Sviding time 
into Definite ana Iudcfinite; utiiva, 4 write, J om N Ine 

former he ſpecities as an inttarce of the .ndehgie Pivient mie, the 
latter as an initance ot the Vefinite. Ihe laue GALLLE: Con has been 
- carefully noted by Biihop Lowth. | | 
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which we may y call the definite conjugation, becauſe it 
marks time with greater preciſion than the form given 
in the laſt paragraph, which we have called the inde. 
finite conjugation. The definite conjugation is formed 
by adding the Preſent Participle of the Tranſitive 
or Neuter Verb to the Verb 7 be; as, to be loving 3 


zo be calling; to be defending ; and 15 the ame in ; 
75 RO. and irregular Verbs, 


38. The Verb 75 call conjugated | in the definite 


5 form of conjugation : 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


Preſent Tenſe, to be cal- Perfect Tenſe, to have | 


ling. e © nn calling. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
' Preſent Tenſe, I am calling, Ke. 
Imperfect Tenſe, TI was calling, &c. 
Perfect Tenſe l have been calling, Kc. 
Preter- pluperfect Tenſe, 1 had been calling, &c. T 
PFirſt Future Tenſe, Iſhaller will becalling, &c. 


; Second Future 1 "0 ſhall or will have been 


calling. Ke. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


N Be calling or be thou calling, Ke. 


rOoTENTIAL MOOD. 


= Preſent Teaſe, 5 1 muſt, may, or can be 


| calling, 8 &c. | 


— 


5 LF , . N 3 . 1 —— —— —ö—4—— — 


E 35 8 9 9 1 
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Imperfe& Tenſe, I might, conkd, ſhould, or 
| | 1 would be calling, &c. 
1 muſt, may, or can have 
55 been calling, &c. 
Preter-pluperfet Tenſe, TI might, could, ſhould, or 
1 wine have been cal- 


perfed Tenſe, 


lng, &c. 

35 1 SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Preſent Tenſem lk de calling, xc. 
Imperfect Tenſe, | VVV calling, &c. 
' PARTICIPLES. 

Preſent Participle, „„ calling. 

Perfect Participle, been calling. 

Paſt Participle, having been calling. 


39. PASSIVE VERBS. The Paſlive Verb 16 
formed by adding the Perfect Participle of the Tran- 
fitive Verb to the Auxiliary Verb 7% be, through all 

its Moods, "lenſes, and Participles; as, to be loved; 5 


7 be called; to be defended. | 
40. The Paſſive Verb zo be called conj ee. 


. INFINTIIIVE MOOD. 
Preſent Tenſe, e to be called. 


| n Tenſe, to have been called. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

' Preſent Tenſe, I qam called, &c. 
Imperfect Tenſe, "I was called, ec. 
Perfect Tenſe, _ I have been called, &c. 

Peter pluperfect Tenſe, I had been called, &c. 

Pirſt Future Tenſe, I ſhall or will be called, Kc. 
. Second Future Tenſe, I ſhall or will have been 
e 5 ST | Called, Lc. 


IMP E. 


. - 4 


r b 


* i 


| Perfe&t Tenſe, 


OFF Verbs. 43 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Be called, or, be thou called, &c. 


POTENTIAL MOOD. 


Preſent Tenſe, VV may, or can be 
'." called, &c. => 
= Imperfect Tenſe, f I might, could, ſhould, — 


would be called, &c. 


I muſt, may, or can have $ 
been called, &c. 


Preter-pluperfe& Tenſe, 4 might, could, ſhould, or 


would have been cal. 
led, &c. | 


sus JUNCTIVE MOOD. 


preſent Tenſe, N If I be called, &c. 
oy — . = If I were called, Kc. 
PARTICIPLES. 
Preſent participle, dein called.” 
Perfect Participle, been called. 
Paſt Participle, . having been called. 


"as IRREGULAR and DEFECTIVE VERBS. 


855 Irregular Verbs are ſuch as do not form cheir Imper- : 
fect I enſe and Perfect Participle by the addition of 1 


or red. Ex. am, was, been. Write, wrote, written, Ke. 


12. The Irregular Verb 70 write . in the 


: Indefinite Conjugation : 


Write, . Wrote, 5 -Wrinen. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


1 Preſent Tenſ,. to write, Perfect lenſe, to have 


written. 155 „ 
| EINDI- 
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 INDICALIVE MOOD. 


| Preſent Tenſe, I write or do write, Kc. 
Imperfect Tenſe, I wrote or did write, &c. 
Perfect Tenſe, l have written, &c. 
Preter- pluperfect Tenſe, I had written, &c, 

Firſt Future [enſe, I ſhall or will write, &e. 
Second F uture I my, I ſhall oy will have writ⸗ 
> 8 ten, Kc. 


| IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Write or i thou write, cc. 

 POLENLIAL MOOD. 

Preſent Tenſe, ns oy muſt, ys or can write, 
| | &c. 


Imperfea Tenſe, FE. might, cont. ſhould, or 


would write, &c. 


| Perfet Tenſe, $4 I muſt, may, or can have 


written, &c. 


| Preter-pluperfo Tenſe, I might, could, ſhould, _ : 
would have written, ke. b 


raRTICIpLEs. 


Preſent Participle, - Ph writing. 
Perfect Participle, written. 
| Paſt Participle, Is _ having written, 1 


3. Defective Verbs are ſuch as want ſome of their 
Moods, Tenſes, or Participles. Such Verbs as want 
the Perfect Participle want all the Tenſes that. are 


1 295 with that Participle. 


44. A liſt of the Irregular and. Defofive wks: . 


5 with their con) n, ſet down: 


Preſent Tenſe. Imnperfect Tenſe. Paſſes ve Particigle. = 
—v Gn Yo Abiden, 29885 


„Am, aii, n, ö Been, ru 


Preſent Tenſe. 
e 
Awake, 
Bear, 
Beat, 


Begin, | 


eget, 


Behold, 


Bend, 


Bereave, 


Beſeech, 


Beware . 
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In perfect Tenſe. 
Aroſe, 


Bended, 4 bent, 


1 Bade, 
Bind, Bound, 

Bite, , 
Bleed, Bled, 
5 
Break, Broke, or - brake, 
5 Breed, Dred, 

5 Bring, Brought, ” 

Build, Builded, or built, 
„ Burk, „ 
| Buy, — ? Bought, : 

Can, auxiliary, Could, 

Caft, Dat, 

Catch, Cage, 

: LING, 8 Chid, 


45 
 Paſfve Participle. 
Ariſen. 5 
Awaked, or awoke, Awaked. 


Bore, or bare, Borne. 
Beat, Beaten, or beat. 
Began, * Begun, 
Begot, or - begat, - Begotten. 
Beheld, Beheld. 


Bended, or bent. | 


| Bereaved, or bereft, Bereft. 
Beſought, Es "nw | 
Bound. 


Bitten. 


„ 

Blown, 
: Broken. = 
: Sod. 
Brought. 


Built. 


Burſt. 

Bought. 
Cat. 
Caught. 
hidden. | 


* 4c. The verb; to . has e the preſent Tenſe 


of the Infnitive Mood, the Imperative Mood, and 


the Preſent and E Tenſes of 2 Potential 
Mood. | : 


| Chooſe, 
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Preſent Tenſe. Imperfet Tenſe. 
Chooſe, "Chow, 
Cleave, Cleft, or clove, 


_ Cling, Clung, or clang, 


Clothe, Clothed, or clad, 

Tome, A Cons. 
„ Coſt, . 
Crow, Crew, or crowed, Crowed. 
Creep, Creeped, or * 

Cut, on ney —_ 

„ Dare®, to venture Durſt, 5 Dared, 5 

JJ 8 Dealt, 
Dig. wn or dug, 

Do, auxiliary, Did, 


Do, te perform, Did, 


Draw, Drew, 1 Drawn. 
Dream, Breamed or dreamt Dreamt. 
Drive, _ Driven. 

Drink, 55 
Del, | Dwelled or dwelt Dwelt. 
„„ - Ate, Eaten. 
. Fell, Fallen. 

Feed, 8 Fed, 

Feel, -_-_. Felt, 

Fight, Fougght, Fought. 
r Found, Found. 


% 


Paſſive Participle. 
Cleft, or cloven. 


Clung. 


Clothed, or clad, 
Creeped, or crept. 


Digged, or d ug. 


| Done, N 


— a 


© 2G » 46. Dork * not nes in TR ls aka 
oY fingular. To dare, when it ſignifies to challenge or 
defy, f is a Su Verd; . dare, dared, dared. : : 


200080000 


S 
ME" 


ſon 
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Preſent Tenſe. Inperfed Tenſe. Paſſive Participle. 


Flee “, to run Fled, i Þ 
NE nd 
Fling, Flung, Flung. 
W ly +, with wings — Flown. 
Jo  . Jus Forgotten. 
Forſake, Forſook, Forſaken. 
Freeze, Froze, Frozen. 
Get f, Got, | Got, er gotten. 
__ Gild, __ Gilded, or gilt, . Gilded, or gilt. 
Gird, Girded, or girt _ Girded, or girt. 
Give, Gave, SGiven. 
Go, Went, Gone. 
Grave, Graved, | Graven, or graved. 
Grind, Ground, | Ground. 
Grow, | _ Grew, _ Grown. 
Have, auxiliary Had, : Had. 


| Hang, * 


* 47, the vnd to flee —__ to be — diſtin- 5 
3 from the Verb to fly ; for a man flees from dan- 


ger; but a bird flies with wings. It is therefore im- 
proper to ſay, the bird fled out of the e inſtead - 
of, the bird flew out of the window. 


4 48. The Participle of the Verb to fy i is , ſometimes 5 


. miſtaken for the Participle of the Verb % fow, which 


18 a Regular Verb; as, the lands were all overflown in 


the winter, _— to be, the lands were all overflowed : 
in the winter. 


Overflown is the Participle of the Verb 


to overfly, and overfloawed is the Participle of the en. b 
to overflow, to cover with water. | 


2995 The Verb hy get, when uſed to ſignify mere i 


| poſleſſion, is improper and inelegant; Ex. is that a 1 8 


Food, 
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Preſent Tenſe.  Imperfet . enſe, Paſſive Participle. : 


Hang, Hanged, or hung Hanged, er hung, 
 Hew, Here, Hewed, or hewn. 
© LG © | - Hidden, 50 
. CVXIl[l a 
©... Held, -- Held, Heid, or Holden. 
N Hai., Hurt. 
: Keep, | | Kept, | l Kept. | > 
Enit, Knitted, or Knit, Knitted, er knit. 15 
Know, Knew, 5 e eee. 
Lade, Laded, Laden. 
5 3 8 
Leave, © Left. 
Tas © Lent, | : Lake: 
. 5 e Let „ 
Lin t. Lighted, or light, Lighted, er light, | 
* ß ĩ 0 
T LO „„ Load, 


a. " — 
—— 


| good . you 3 2 18 better ed N 15 chat | 
2 good pen you have? but it is properly uſed when it 
ſignifies zo obtain or to . ; as, 4 have at laſt = | 


| good pen. 


= > #* a 8 lnperſes Tens * Participles 
8 of che Verb te hang ſeem to be uſed in different ſig- 
nifications. Thus we ſay, try hanged a man, or, 


2 man was hanged to-day. He _ ay: his | hat, or, 
| : his hat WAS hung Up. 


| + 51. When the Irregular Imperfet Tenſe and Par- | 

| ticiple of this Verb are uſed, they are pronounced 

ſhort, it. The Regular form is pronounced long, 

and is more uſed ; ; as, have they lighted the candles? 
1 32. "Th Neuter Verb to 45 is oven: confounded 

5 1 Vith | 
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49 
Prejent Tenſe.- - Ii perfect Tenſe, Paſſi ve Particip E. 
5 Load, Loaded, L Loaden, 
g 3 "Ho; - Loſt, 
Make, ae, Made. Z 
* May, auxiliary, Might, | 4 
Meet, Met, oo Met. | 
Mow, Mowed, Mowed, or Mown. 
Muſt “, auxiliary 5 
: Ought *, 
Put, | Ek Put, Pat. . = 
Quit, Quirted, or quit, Quitted, . quit. 
Quoth +, Quoth, „% 
Read, Read, N. 
. Rend, or rent, =—_—_ Rent. 
| Rid, zo free. - J 
d, | _ e e Rid, or 90 55 | Rid, or 7 Ridden, 


—_—_— 


with the Verb 75 Ys (to put or lace} ch is 
Traniitive and Regular Verb. It is very improper 0 to 
ſay, Where did you lay loft might, inſtead of, where did 
e en een E | ops „5 


53. Muff ſignifies obligation ariſing from £ ſome ex- 
ternal. cauſe; ought obligation ariling from duty. 5 
They are both uſed only in the Preſent Tenſe, and 
imply time when no time is mar! bed in the 
Ts.” In order to ex pre is pat. time they are 
joined to the Paſt Tenſes of Verbs; as, Ive oupht to 
40 — now, and cue eught re ha: Vo done i yeflerdoy. 

7 54. The Defective Verb ueth has only ihe firſt a 4 | 
nid perſons in both Penis and always pr recedes 
its Nominative Caſe; as, quoth I; queili le. 


5 


Saß 


50 
Preſent Tenſe. 
„„ 
Riſe, 

Rive, 7 ſplie 

Run, | 
Saw, to cut wick 
a ſaw, _ 


Say, 


WO 


Seek, 

Seethe, fo boi! 45 
Sell, 
Send, 
i „ 
Shake, 
e,, 
Shear, 


Shed, 


Shine, 
Show, er ew, 
Shoe, 8 
Shall, auxiliary, 
r 
| Shrink, 
Shred, to cut in 
pieces, 
| Shut, 
ing. 3 
Sink, 
ie, 
_Slay, to till, 
Sleep, 
Shde, 


Shaved, 


CCC NS NS 
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Imperfect Tenſe. 


Rung, or rang, 
Roſe, | 

| Rived, 

"Na; 


Sawed, 


| Said, 
Saw, 

Sougght, 
Seethed, er ſod, 

Sold, 
Sent, 


Set, | 
Shook, 


Sheared, or ſhore, 


Shed, 
| Shined, or ſhone, 


Showed, or ſhewed, 


Shod, 

Should, 

Shot, 

| Shrunk, or ſhrank 


Shred, 


Rc: 
Sung, or ſang, | 


Sunk, or ſank, 


Sat; - © 
Slew, 
: Slept, 

Slid, | 
1 . or . 


LY 


Paſt Ve Participle 


Rung. 


Riſen. 
Riven. 
Run. 


Sawed, or ſawn. 


Said. 
Seen. 


Sought. 


Sodden. 


„5 
Sent. 


Set. 


Shaken. 

_ Shaved, or ſhave! en. 
: BVROFA. 

Eo | 
| Shined, or Bone. 


Shown, or ſhewn. : 
Shod. 


Shot. 
Shrunk. 
Shred. 


Shut. 
Sung. 


Sunk. 


Sat, or ſitten. 
San. 
Slept. 
Slidden. 


Slun 8. 
Slink, 


„ 
Speak, 
8 peed, o laben 


Stride, 


- Sn, 
Strew, or from 


Preſent Tenſe. 


slink, 70 Beal 
* away, 


Slit, 


Spend, 
Spill, 
Spin, 

a Spit, 

| Split, 

Spread, 

Spring. 
Stand, 
Steal, 

ick, 

Sting, 

Stink, 


| Strike, 
String, 


Swear, 
Sweat, 
Swell, 
Sweep, 
_ Swim, 


: 85 "ut; > fie 
„ Site to trite | 
Sowed, 


Spilled, or ſpilt, 
Spun, or ſpan, 5 
Spitted, or ſpat, 
plitted, or ſplit, 
Sw. 
7” Sprung, or ſprang 
Stood, 
5 Kante | 
Stuck, 
Stung, er ſtang, 
Stunk, or ſtank, 
. strode, „ or. Strid, 
Struck, | 
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| liner Tenſe, 
Slunk, or flank, 


Smote, 


Some, or ſpake, 
Spent, 


Strung, 5 


F 2 


1 Stuck. 


5 r 
Pali ve Participle. | 
Slunk. | : 


| Slitted, or flit. 


 Smitten. 


Sowed, or ſown. 
:- Spoken. -- 
Sped, or ſpeeded. 
Spent. 

: Spilled, or „ ſpilt. 


Spun. | | 
Spitted, or ſpitten. 
Splitted, or ſplit. 


Spread. 


Sprung. : 
Stood, 
Stolen. 


Stung. 


Stunk. 
Stridden, 
Struck, or ſtricken. 
„ 
Strived, or ſtrove, 5 
Strewed, or trowed ,Strewn, or frown. 
- Swore, 
— Swetted, hs 1 
r 
Swieeped, or wept, 
Sam, 5 
Swung, or fvang, 


Striven. 


Sworn. 
Swetted, or Wet. 
Swelled, or ſwoln. 
Sweeped, or ſuept. i 
Swum. 
ng „ 
5 | Take, 


52 | | Of Verbs. 
_ Preſent Tenſe, Imperfſect Tenſe. Po Ve Particle. 


. GE: 
"Teck; -- Fan, © | Taught. 
"Fear, Tore, or tare, Torn. 
Tel; JJ 
Think, Thought, Thought. „ 8 
Thflire, FT hrived, er throve, Thriven. | oe os 
Throw, I Reew, | Thrown. | 
5 %%% Ihr, © +" Thrut. 
Tread, 2 206, -.: TTrodden. 
Wax, „Mie ed, | | Wa ved, er WAXENn; 
Wear, Wore, Wen | 
Were, Weaved, er wore, Woven... 
Weep, Weßpt, . = Wept, : 
Will, auxiliary, Would, | | 
Win, , cc 
5 Wind, Windedd, er wound, Winded, 1 
Work, Worked, crvrougnt, Worked, — 1 
Wring, | Wringed. er Wr rung, Wringed, e N 
Write, | Wrote, - Written. 1 


"£6: Such Regular Verbs as ſem improperly con- 
tracted in z, are omitted in this liſt. Ex. bleſs, Blat, 
Bl. Diſperſe, diſperſt, dijperſt. Diprefe, diſtreſt, 
| difireſt. Paſs, paſt, paſt. Drop, dropt, dropt, &c. 
which ſeem improperly contracted, for, Elſe, bleed, | 
Bleed. Dijperſe, diſperſed, diſperſed. Diſtreſs, diftreſ= «- g © 

* fed, diſtreſſed, Paſs, paſted, paſſid. Dro, dropped, 1 5 
aerepped, & e. 1 5 . 4 
_ _Orsravarrions AND RULES OF SYNTAX, 5 
56. AUXILIARY VERBS. The Auxiliary Verbs, 
as we have ſeen, are the complete Verbs to Fave and 
= | 7 


Of Verbs. 
0 be, and the defective ones, do, hall, will, can, 
may, muſt, and let. "Theſe laſt are never met alone, 


but. are always Joined to the radical form of other 


Verbs, either expreſſed or underſtood. For the ra- 
dical form ſee Verbs 14. 


33 


- $7. The Auxiliary Verb to have 1s ie followed 


KT. by the Perfect Participle of the Verb, and not by the 


Imperfect Tenſe; as, 1 have written, not, I haves 
 evrote. I have gone, not, I have went. I had ariſen, 
not, / had *. * On. * driven, _T 1 fon 


have drove. 


58. This Verb is ſometimes ieee uſed for 
: fone of the other Auxiliaries. I had rather 40 fo, is 
improperly ſaid for, I would rather do ſo. I had like 


#0 fall, is equally — when uſed — { was like 
to 8 


39. The verb to be is neceſſary in che ne 6 
Pave Verbs and in the Definite Conjugation of 
) Tranfitive and Neuter Verbs. It is ſometimes uſed 
with the Perfect Participles of ſome Neuter Verbs. 
See Verbs 90. The Verb 70 oe is always followed by 


the Perfect Participle, and not by the Imperfect 
Tenſe of the Verb; as, I was ar 9 not, T aroſe. : 


: 1 was driven, not, # Was drove. 


60. The Verb zo e is followed in alli its | Tenſes by - 
he Nominative Caſe ; as, zi? was [ who wrote the ler- 
| * and not, It was me who wrote the letter. 


61. Who 4 mon ay that 1 FP Who fag ye 5 Ws I — 


am ? Who think ye that I am? In theſe ſentences who _ 
is properly in the Nominative, agreeing in caſe with 
| the Pronoun [, which 18 the Nominative Caſe to the | 
: . am. | 
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62. But when the Infinitive Mod be follows an 
Objective Caſe, it then requires an Objective Caſe 
after it; as, Did you ſup poſe him to be me, Here hm 
is in the Objective Caſe after the Verb /uppo/e, and the 
Verb 70 be is therefore followed by the Objective. Caſe 


Me. 


63. Whom do they think me to be? Whom ao you Jup- 
foſe me to be? In theſe ſentences <v/om is properly in 
the Objective Caſe, agreeing in caſe with me, with 

Which it is connected by the Infinitive Mood 720 be. 

64. The Preſent and Imperfect Tenſes of the Verb 
79 be are often followed by the Preſent Tenſe of the 
Infinitive Mood denoting a future event; as, He zs to 
tranſact the buſineſs. The ſhip was to ſail three weeks 
ae. e %%% ͤò]i | 
635. Do, and its Imperfe& Tenſe did, ſerve to mark 
the action or time of the Verb with greater force and 

preciſion; as, 1 ao afure you it is ſrue. He certainly 
did die. They are alſo uſed in interrogative and ne- 

gative ſentences; as, Do You hear me # He did not fall. 


66. Shall i is uſed to mark a future time, but varies 
in its ſignifcation in the different perſons. In the 
firſt perſon of both numbers it ſimply foretells an ac- 
tion or event; as I Hall be wet if 1 walk in the rain. 
In the ſecond and third perſons it promiſes, com- 
mands, or threatens ; as, He faall be puniſhed. You 
ſhall not go ou! ihis evening, he cauſe you are naughty. 


67. Should, when it expreſies regularly the paſt 
time of hall, reſembles Jac 2] in the different meanings 
It takes in the Cifferent perſons. In the firſt perſon _ 
it foretels ſomething happening in conſequence of a 
| e 9 ere that te e happen, 4 hou be a ſuf- 

| | { 
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Erer. In the ſecond and third perſons it r 3 
tone of authority, threatening or enforcing ſome 


command after a ſuppoſition ; as, Were it my pleaſure 
you ſhould go and he Should ftay at home. 


68. Sulu in its other fignifications does not ſeem 
to change its meaning in the different perſons. It is 
© frequently uſed to denote what ought to be, though 
it may not always happen; a8, Men ſhould bo what they 5 
feen. N I £ 
69. Should conveys an idea of mere See 
futurity after F or any word expreſſing uncertainty; 


as, I am grieved for the A mple wretch, for foar they 
ſhould offer him violence. 


70. Should ſometimes denotes 1 mere pogbilty; a8, 
How ſhould Proſpero he living and be here. 


71. Should is ſometimes uſed nearly in the ſenſe of 


__ might; thus, They queſtioned one another, was the rifng : 
from the dead cad ſhould mean. 


72. The 1 Verb avill ought to be carefully 
5 diſtinguiſhed from the Regular Verb to aoill, which is 
a Complete Verb; as, will, willed, willed; and 
which denotes authority, pleaſure, and choice. It 
-. muſt be owned, however, that theſe two Verbs on 
ſome occaſions approach ſo nearly in ſignification, that _ 
: V to mark the exact * between 
| „* | them. | 6h | 
— 73. Will denotes a forums time, but changes in its 
FO ſignification i in the different perſons. In the firſt per- | 
fon it denotes inclination ; as, I well go as you dere. 
In the ſecond and third ah it ſimply foretells; as, 
am afraid you will "ow 11. He bend do kn harm 5 
1 that a. Roe: | | 


74: Weuld S 


— > 1 
OO CT — — xp — · 


1 
— . 
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74. Would, when it regularly expreſſes the Paſt 


Tenſe of vill, and denotes conditional futurity, dif-. 


fers (like vl!) in fignification in the different perſons. 
In the firit perſon it implies inclination ; as, I would 
0 if 1 could, In the ſecond and third perſons it fore- 
tells; as, You would certainly have ſucceeded, and he 
| alſo, if you had done as I directed. 5 


75. Would frequ rtly occurs in different e 


without any regular reſpect to time, and without any 
difference of ſignification in the perſons. It is ſome- 
times uſed as a pathetic form of . 3 , Would Y 


you were indeed my mother? 


76. After expreſſions of wiſhing' and Fray would 


13 applied to the object N ſome * event; 
e wiſh it would rain. | : 


77. Can, and its I Tenſe —_ Sewers | 


_ preſent power either conditional or abſolute, and may 
de joined to a future or preſent time; 25, 1. can 4⁵ i. 
noa or to-morrow. _ 


78. May ſometimes expreſſes liberty; 8 4o 
dat I pleaſe : permiſſion; as, You may play; may r 
Jae a book ? a prayer or wiſh; as, Mayft thou, Father 
| of mercies, keep our ſouls from evil or poſſibility ; as, 
It may rain. The ſame may * obſerved of 1 its Imper- 
+ fect Tenſe — | | 


79. Muſt. see the Irregular Verbs. : 
| $0. The Auxiliary Verb ht is 8 from the ws 


n Complete Verb o let, to form the firſt and third per- 
ſons of the Imperative Mood. It is then uſed in the 


different 1 of that Mood ; which fee, _ 
: "Favs 1 11. 


- lp * 


Of Verbs. — 
81. It is often unneceſſary to repeat the principal 
Verb after an Auxiliary. See Ellipſis 21, 22. 


82. But the principal Verb, if it be not uſed in 
the ſame conſtruction on both occaſions, ought to be 
| repeated. Thus in the ſentence, I ſaw the beok, and 
_ 1 | 1 juppoje you have, the Participle en is underſtood 
So after the Auxiliary have; but as this Participle was 
not expreſted beſore, it ought to have been added; 
as, {jaw th: book, and I ſuppoſe you have feen it. 


63. The Auxiliary may often ſtand at a diſtance | 
from the Participle to which it belongs; as, V 
| . Tawilight grey 
Fad in hor /ober livery all things clad. 
Ia this fe- ntence the Part ciple clad is at a great dif. 
tance from its Auxiliary had. | 
84. TRANSITIVE VERBS. A Verb Tranſi- : 
N tive is known by its having an object or Subſtantive 
after it; as, I ede oranges. Alexander flew Clitus, _ 
Here love and flew are Tranſitive Verbs, becauſe they 
have as objects after them the Subſtantives oranges 
and Clitus, Tranſiüve Verbs may be changed into : 
Paſſive Verbs. „ 
85. Such Tranſitive Verde » as are uſed * wh 
3 or without a Prepoſition indiſcriminately, ought to be 
„ uſed in preference without the Prepoſition; - AS, ac. 
„„ for accept of. Admit, for admit of. Approve, 


for approve of. Addreſs, for ag. to. Attain, Ka 
attain to, &c, | | | 


— This preference 1 is particularly eligible in he 
1 paſſive voice; as, His preſent was accepted of by his 
frond; ; the — were uu. 5 the toaun. 


nen; 


D . 
men; are better expreſſed thus, His preſent was accepted 
by his friend 3 the hee eg: were addreſſed by the. 
| e | | 

87. Tranſitive Volo are ſometimes Lt 
uſed without an object after them; as, I muſt pre- 
miſe with three circumſtances. In this ſentence there 
is no object after the Tranſitive Verb premiſe, We 


muſt alter the ſentence thus, I muft premiſe three cir- = 


cumſtances. For the ſame reaſon, inſtead of ſaying, hey 
think to ingratiate with him, we ought to ſay, they 
| think to ingratiate themſelves with him. 


388. PASSIVE VERBS. Paſſive Verbs are known 
by their being preceded by the object and fbllow- 
ed by the agent of the Verb; as, Clitus was Hain by 

Alexander. Was ſlain is a Paſſive Verb, becauſe it is 
_ preceded by its object Clitzs, and followed by its 
agent Alexander. The agent is mne. — | 
See Ellipſis 36; 37. 


89. NEUTER VERBS. e verbs are known 
by their not having an object after them ; as, 7 Heeg; 
von fit ; he travelled. The Verbs ſleep, /it, and tra- 
velled, are Neuter Vers, becauſe they have | no object ; 
. after them. | 


90. Neuter Verbs 3 * aa into Paſſive 
Verbs, but their perfect Participles are often uſed as 
Adjectives; as, a fallen tree; a departed friend; 3 
as ſuch are joined to the Verb to bez > 0h he is ariſen ; 3 
hy are PIs” 3 


—_—— 


ö 91. As a proof that the perfect Participles of Neuter Verbs are 
uſed merely as Adjectives, we may obſerve, that when there is an 
: _—_— * the idea of * Neuter Verb, the unn of the 

c | Neuter 
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. Moſt Neuter Verbs, when joined to a Prepo- 
: fition, become Tranſitive, and require an object after ; 
them; as, he winked at his brother's crimes. To wink 
is a Verb Neuter, and cannot have an object after it; 
but by the addition of the Prepoſition at, it . 
a Tranſitive Verb, and requires an object after it, 


Por theſe Compound \ Verbs ſee FTI 23, * 
25, Ae. 


93. Moſt of thoſe Neuter Verbs which 1 
Tranſitive by the addition of a Prepoſition, may be 
changed into Paſſive Verbs; as, His brother's crimes 
were winked at by him. Were winked at is a Paſſive 
Verb, becauſe it is preceded by its — crimes, and 
| followed by its agent kim. 


94. We muſt remark, however, that theſe paſſve 
Verbs are ſometimes very inelegant; as, The rock was 
lit upon by the ſhip. They were fallen out with by her. 
She was gone 1p to by kim. On theſe occafions Tran- 
ſitive Verbs are. to be preferred; as, The ip ſplit upon 

the rack, She fell out with them. He went up to her. 
| 95. Several Verbs may be uſed either in a Neuter 
or Tranſitive ſignification, the conſtruction alone de- 
termining in what ſenſe they are taken; as, Birds 
ſeparate when affrighted. Here ſeparate is a Neuter 
Verb, becauſe it has no object after it. He will e. 
parate the chaff from the corn, Here ſeparate is a 


* 


0 Neuter Verb iu never uſed after the Verb to be as an Adjective. Thus, 
we ſay, he was awake all the time, when we mean to expreſs the mere 
circumſtance of being awake; but when we uſe the Verb in a paſſive 


ſenſe we then employ the Participle, and lay, * Was + azoaked 925 the | | 
woiſe you made. | | 55 
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Tranſitive Verb, becauſe it has an object after it, 
which is chaf. 


96. In the definite form of conjugation only, fe. 


veral Tranſitive Verbs may be uſed either in a Neuter 
or Tranſitive ſignification; as, The houſes are build- 


| ; ing. The church is repairing. Here the Verbs are 


Building and is repairing are uſed in a Neuter ſignifica- 


tion, as they have no objects after them. They are 
. building a houſe. He is repairing the church, Here the 
Verbs are building and is repairing are Tranſitive 


Verbs, becauſe they have objects after them, 


97. In familiar converſation the Particle @ is ſome- 
times uſed before theſe Verbs; as, he houſe is a build- 


ing. Due church is a repairing. The lottery is a draau- 
ing. This Particle is ſuppoſed to be a contraction of 
the Prepoſition n. It ought to be omitted. 


98. Neuter Verbs ſhould never be uſed in a Trank- 
tive ſenſe. In the ſentence, go, flee thee away into the © 
land of Judah, the Neuter Verb fe is improperly fol- 


5 lowed by the object ee. It ought to be, go, flee azvay 


into the land of Fudah. To die charities ought to be, 


to vie in charities, becauſe to vie is a neuter verb. 7 


5 agree ſacred with profane chronology, ought to — 40 


g denne ſacred with profane chronolog Y. 


99. NOMINATIVE CASE. The Nominative 
Ciaſe is the agent of the Tranſitive Verb, and is known 
by aking the queſtion who or what in the Verb. The 
word anſwering the queſtion is the Nominative Caſe, 
Thus in the ſentence Samſon flew a lion, we need only 

_ aſk the queſtion, Who flew the lion, and the anſwer | 
ns informs us chat Samſon 1 is — Nominative Caſe. 


109. The 


LC 


| perſon ſingular, agreeing with e. Either 
come to day : come is the ſecond perion pl ur al, agreeing 
with you. See Ellipſis 32 


plural number and have not th 
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| 100. The Verb agrees with its Nominative Caſe 
in number and perſon ; as, I am: an is the firſt per- 


ſon ſingular, agreeing with its Nominative Caſe 7. 


You avere: were is the ſecond perſon plural, agreeing 
with its Nominative Caſe you. George the Tir.“ 


reigns : reigns is the third perſon ſingular, agrecang 


with its Nominative Caſe George. 


101. Two or more Nominative Caſes in | the fin- 
gular number united by Conjunctions require the 
Verb in the plural; as, Secrates and Plato avere W?/e. 


The Verb vere is in the plural number agreeing 
L 


with i its two Nominative Caſes Socrates and Plats. | 


102. When the Nominative Caſes are in the fin- 
gk. number and disjoined by Conjunctions, the 
Verb is to be in the ſingular number; as, Neither 


friend nor foe has power to hurt me. See Ellipiis 30, 
31. In the following lines the Verb 7s agrees with 


no leſs than ten Nominative Caſes . by Coa- 


junctions: | | | 
But neither br eath of m morn. &. IV» xamples. 


103. When two or more Nominative Caſes dis- 


joined by Conj unctions are in diſferent perſons, the 
Verb is to agree with the laſt-mentio: ned perſon. 


Ex. Either you or lie comes to dy: comes 15 the third 


72 Or you 


Aa 
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| 104. Nouns of multitu; de Which do not admit the. 
; 


Indefinite Article 


* 
Bro 


before them, and ſuch Nouns as are taken in che 
moſt extenſive ſenie, have the Verb and Pronoun _ 


agreeing with them either in the ſingular or plural 
| : =] 8 I, 5 | number? 3 


* . 


_" RR Ba + 
number; as, The clergy is, or are, a a large body of mcn 


Mz people are fooliſh ; they have not knewn me, In 


the laſt example the Verb are and the Pronoun -A are 


in the plural number, agreeing with * which i is 
2 Noun of Multitude. 


105. The Pronouns each, every, either, and acither, 


though the Subſtantive to which they refer be in the 
plural, require the Verb in the ſingular; as, Neither 


of the families was favorable to the people. The Verb 


u is in the ſingular number, agreeing with neither. 


106. Sometimes the Nominative Caſe and the Verb 
to which! it belongs are placed at a diſtance from each 
other; as, Every tree, therefore, auhich bringeth not 
forth good fruit, is hewn denon. Tree is the Nomina- 
tive Caſe to the Verb is hexwn; and which is the N o- 
minative Caſe to the Verb bringeth. | 


107. A Noun or a Pronoun joined to a participle, 
there being no other word on which either of them 
depends, conſtitutes a Nominative Caſe abſolute; 


thus, Very frau of the Reman writers, he excepted, ever 


made a great progreſs in phil:Jophy. He excepted are not 
connected with any other words in the ſentence, and 


form a Nominative Caſe abſolute. 


108. Sometimes an Infinitive Mood or a ie of 
a ſentenc e is the Nominative Cafe to a Verb, which 


muſt be 1n the third perſon ſingular ; - as, To murder is 

à great crime . le murder is the Nominative Caſe to the 
Verb Is, To be eee in the ſtate abe are in, 
argues a hich degree of folly : the clauſe of a ſentence, 
l ys diſcentented i in the Fare" We are in, 15 the Nomina- 5 


tive Caſe to the Verb argues. 


109. An [nfanitive Mood « or a clauſe of a z ſentence 


When 


re be 
when uſed as the Nominative Caſe in a ſentence, may 
follow the Verb if the Neuter Pronoun it be ſet before 
the Verb as its Nominative Caſe. For Ex. inſtead of 
ſaying To murder is a great crime, We — ſay, it is a 


great crime to murder. 


110. [t 15 ; ſometimes ated ; as the Ne Caſe 


5 to ſome tenſes of the Verb 70 be interrogatively as 9 


as affirmatively in order to mark an aſſertion with 


greater emphaſis ; for Ex. 1 was you that did ſo is a 


more forcible expreſſion than the more ample one 5c 
did fo. © 


111. 1 18 Ys as a Kenan Cats to certain 


Neuter Verbs called Imperſonal Verbs; as, It. thun- 
ders, it rains, it freezes. They are called Imperſonal 
Verbs, becauſe they ar are uſed . in the — 4 perion = 
7 3 


bs 1 5 I Im- 


* 


— 


»In this example it is not a relative, for there is no antecedent ei- 


ther expreſſed or underſtood to which it may refer. Uſe alone, which 
has determined the propriety of the phraſe, has invariably appropriated 


this Neuter Pronoun to ſerve. as Nominative Caſe to the verb to 505 | 


| when employed to give emphaſis to a ſentence. | 


+ The nature of theſe Verbs is perhaps the ſame in all * | 


The reaſon of this ſeems to be that in the different phenomena of na- 


ture expreſſed by theſe Verbs, we do not diſtinguiſh between the agent, 


which is the thing itſelf, for example thunder, and the manner in which 

this agent affects our ſenſes. For as languages were formed before men 
undertook to reaſon or to enquire into the nature of what they ſaw, 

they expreſſed by the ſame word the viſible agent and its manner of 


acting, which they always obſerved united. Hence if we enquire in La- 


tin or Greek for the Nominative Caſe to theſe Verbs, we ſhall find it 
_ expreſſed in the Verb itſelf. And as this Nominative Caſe when ſeparated 


from the ideas of time and action 1 is in hs 9 * as thunder or 
| 8 | £ : rainy 
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113. Imperſonal Verbs in general are not ſo much 
uſed as they were formerly. Inlead of ſaying, 1: e 
me, it gricves me, it rejoices me; we commonly ſay, I. 


am pleaſed, I am grieved, or 1 gric de, I am rejoiced, 
Or, Irœſoice. | f 


173. The r Caſe erally. ; goes hefore : 
the Verb; as, Samion flex a lion. But on ſome occa- 
ons it may etegantly follow the Verb; „ Silver and 
gal have J neue, but ſuch as I have, give I thee, The 
_ firſt J follows the Verb have to which it is the Nomi- 
native Caſe, The third J likewiſe follows the Verd 
give to w hich it is the Nominative Caſe. | 


114. The Nominative Caſe may likewiſe follow 
molt Neuter Verbs when the Sentence begins with an 
Adverb, an adjective or ſome word expreſſing a cir- 
cumſtance belonging to the Verb; as, Fallen, fallen 
is Babylon the great city. Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
fans. There came a man to town V. efterday. Babylon, 
: Diana, and Man, are Nominative Caſes to the Verbs 
is, is, and came, which they follow. 


. — 


rain, we ſee the reaſon why theſe Verbs are always in the third per- 
fon. This remark regards only thoſe Verbs which expreſs the diffe- 


rent phenumena of nature; for the other Verbs that put on an impèr- 


ſonal form have a ſecond Nominative Caſe expreſſed i, in the ſentence tv 
which they belong. See Verbs 109. 


As the genius of our language has appropriated the Newtir Pro- 
noun it to ſupply the place of the Nominative Caſe on many occaſions, 
{9 does it likewiſe before theſe Imperſonal Verbs, It thunders, it rains, 
&c. and we may agreeably to th 2 genius of our language ſuppoſe it a 
relative ſe:ving as a Nominative Caſe to the Verb, and repreſenting 

the Subſtantive implied in the Verb. Thus when we ſay It thunders, 
it is the Nominative Caſe to the Verb, and is at the ſarae time a tela- 
tive agreeing with the Sabſtantive T under expiefled in the Verb. 
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11 5 In the ſecond perſon plural and ſingular of the 
Imperative Mood the Nominative Caſe follows che 


Verb; as, Lowe thou the Lord. Thou i is the Nene 
tive Caſe to the Verb love. | | 


116. The Nominative Caſe is generally omitted in 
the ſecond perſon of the Imperative, but it is known 
by the ſenſe or by ſome ſubſequent Pronoun referring: 

to it; as, Honour thy father and thy mother. The Ge- 
"des Caſe "P ſhews that thou 1 15. the N ominative e 5 
8 underſtood. . 


. In interrogations the Nominative Caſe fellows 
the Verb; as, Seeft thou this man ? T hou 1 18 Nominative | 
| Caſe to the Verb . 


118. But when an auxiliary i is joined to the Verb, 1 


| the Nominative Caſe is placed between the auxiliary 


and the Verb; as, Has he done you a — Y He i is s the | 
| Nominative Caſe to the. Verb has done. 5 


119. The Nominative Caſe follows the Verb —_ 
the Conjunctions if and though are omitted; as, Were 


"JF os adviſe, that is, H I were to adviſe. Had [ ms 
that 1 is, HI had done fo. | 


- OBJECTIVE CASE. The Objeaive Caſs 
is that caſe which is governed by tranſitive Verbs, and 
prepoſitions as, John ſaw him. We like them. Inſtruc- 

tion bringeth wiſdom. Him, them, and wiſdom are Ob- 
: jective Caſes governed by the Verbs going before them., 

1121 Some Tranſitive Verbs govern two Objective 

Caſes without a Conjunction between them, the one 

denoting a perſon the other a thing; as, He taught 


dum logic. Them and * are 3 Caſes after 
5 the Verb taught. : 


os „ 13 3 


122. A Tranfitive Verb has often an Infinitive 
Mood, a phraſe, or a ſentence after it inſtead of an 
Objective Caſe; as, He knows you hawe been very ill. 


The Verb #nows has after i it the phraſe you have been 
: very ul inſtead of an Objective Caſe. 


EE Some Neuter Verbs are followed by an Ob. 

5 je&ive Caſe, not expreſſing an object, but repeating 
the idea implied in the Verb, or what grammarians 
call a kindred ſignification to the Verb; thus, He 
lived a devout li co 0 * a 1 855 fight. 1 walked EE, 


it home. | 


124. Such Objective Cafes as the above may in ge- 
neral be ſupplied by an Adverb; as, He lived de- 


 wvoutly. They fought well. Or elſe they may be en- 


tirely omitted without altering the ſenſe of the e paſſages ; 
as, I walked home. | | 


125. Though the Obje&ive Caſe 15 8 placed | 
after Verbs, it may be ſometimes elegantly placed be- 
fore them; as, The rich he ſends away empty. Him 
they named as the authir. Rich and him are Objective ; 


Came governed by the Verbs ſends and named. 


126. The Pronouns ws, whoever, wiebewer, be... - 
if governed i in the Objective Caſe by a Verb, always 
ſtand before the Verb which governs them; as, Mm 


no man hath ſeen or can fee, Whom is the Objective 


Caſe governed by the Verb hath fen, and man is 


the Nominative Caſe to the ſame Verb. 


127. The fo! lowing rule may determine DE VE WY 
is to be in the Nominative or Objective Caſe before 
4 Verb. When there is a word either before or after 

the Verb which may ſerve as a Nominative Caſe to 


_ the Verb, evhoi is to be in the Objective; as, Tie nagt. 


te, 
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ter whom I. ſaw. As I is the Nominative Caſe to the 
Verb /aw, whom is in the Objective Caſe. | 


128. But when there is no other word that can 110 | 
a Nominative Gaſe to the Verb, then who muſt be in 
the Nominative Caſe; as, Who called here this morn- 

ing? Who is the Nominative Caſe to the Verb called, 


becauſe there is no other word in the ſentence that 
can ſerve as a Nominative caſe to it. 


129. MOODS and TENSES. The Preſent Tenſe 
of the Indicative Mood is improperly uſed when the 
time we ſpeak of is paſt. Ex. They continue with me 
now three days, ought to be, They have continued with 
me now three days, becauſe the three days are ſuppoſed 
2 be paſt. J remember him theſe many years, ought to 


be, I have remembered him theſe many. years, becauſe ; 
: the years were paſt. 


130. The preter- pluperfełt Tenſe of he lndicativs 
Mood may often ſupply the place of the ſame Tenſe 


in the Potential Mood. We may ſay either, He had 5 
Been Diogenes, if he had not been Alexander; or, he 


: would have been Diogenes, if he had not been Alexander. 


131. When a Verb expreſſing a conſequence 1 
lows we f uture Tenſe, ſuch Verb ought to be in the 


Preſent Tenſe of the Potential Mood, which admits a 


future ſignification. The following ſentence is hee. 0 


fore faulty; Ye will not come to me that ye might hade 
life. It ought to . Fe wit not come to me as * * 
have life. | 1 
132. If the firſt Verb be in . Imperfe Tenſe | 
of either the Indicative or Potential Mood, the ſecond 
Verb ovght to be in the fame Tenſe of the Porential | 


_ Mood; 
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Mood; as, Ye did not come to me, or, ye would not 
come to me, that ye might have life. 5 
133. But if the firſt Verb be in the perfect Tenſe 
of the Indicative Mood, the ſecond Verb may be 
either in the Imperfect or Perfect Tenſe of the Poten- 
tial Mood; as, Ye have not come to me that ye might 
_ have life, or, Ye have not come to me, that ye may have 
134. The Pronouns whoſoever, whichſoever, and 
whatſoever, being in their nature conditional, may 
have after them a Subjunctive Mood ; as, Wheſeever | 
he be that does ſo. | 1 | 
55 Conjun&ions if, though, un. * Ae 
except, leſt, unti), &e. when juincd to fomething that ET 


is uncertain ; and very often that after an Imperative 
Mood, will have after them a IN ra, as, 


1 8 V. a man have committed a crime. 


a When a Conjunction governs « one : Vedi in he 
| Subjunctive Mood all the other Verbs in the ſentence 

that depend upon the ſame Conjunction ought to be 
in the ſame Mood. In the phraſe, IF thou bring thy 

gift to the altar, and there remembereſt that thy brother, 

Kc. the Verb remembereſt ought to be in the Subjunc- 
| tive Mood as well as the Verb bring. | 


137. When two Verbs come together, the latter is © 


| always 3 in the Infinitive Mood ; as, They ſeem to have ; 
acted properly. To have acted is the Infinitive Mood, 


rfe& Tenſe, after the Verb ſeem. And in the fol- | 


Tow g example, zo hear is the Infinitive Mood, Pre- 
ſent Tenſe, after the Verb delight: _ 
What wonder then if 1 delight to hear, 


Her di@ater you 2 mouth. | | 
138, after 
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133. After the Verbs bid, hear, ſav, feel, make, 
need, gos, and ſometimes after the Verb Are, o the 
ſign of the Infinitive Mood may be omitted; as, 7 _ 

bade him do it, inſtead of, I bade him to Co it, 


139. Adjectives ſometimes require an  Infinitive 
Mood after them; as, 


| 1 made him juſt and right, 
| Sufficient to have flood, though free to fall. 


T, 143 flood | is the Infinitive Mood, Perfect Tenſe, 


after the Adjective ſaſtcient, and to fall is the Infinitive - 


Mood, Preſent Tenſe, after the Adje&tive free. ; 


| 140. The Infnitive Meod is ſometimes uſed for the 


' Preſent Tenſe. of the Potential Mood. Ex. theſe 


phraſes, To bring the matter to a ſpeedy iſſue; to ſpear 

the truth, wwe are by no means faultleſs ; may be changed 

into, That we may bring the matter to a ſpeedy ue 

that we may Jpeak the , We are Of no means e | 
Lass. . 


| 141. The Iabaitive Mood of Tranſicive verbs is 
often uſed in a neuter ſenſe; as, They are to blame for 
' fo doing, I left my books to bind. I have a houſe to 
| build. Is there a God to fwear by ? None to pray to? 

The Infinitives to blame, to bind, to build, to Fwear by, 


and zo pray to, are nice 1 in a neuter ſenſe as 0 have 
no object after them. 


142. The above Infnitives may bs expreſſed per- 
_ haps with equal propriety by the Infinitive of the 
Paſſive Verb; as, They are to be blamed for ſo doing. 
T left my broks to be bound. T have a houſe to be built. 
is there a Gad to be Jenn by ? Neu to be grayed 3 ro? 


43. The 
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143. The Inſinitive Mood, when it does not t mark 10 
a difference of time from the preceding Verb, is 
to be in the Preſent Tenſe; as, He is better than 1 
expected to find him. Here the Infinitive 20 fl. marks 

the ſame time with the Verb expected. 5 
144. But when the Infinitive is to mark a time 
that paſſed before the time of the firſt Verb, then the 

Perfect Tenſe of the Infinitive is to be uſed; as, He 
appears to have ſtudied grammar in his youth. Appears 
is in the Preſent Tenſe and marks preſent time, but 


to have ſtudied marks paſt time, and is therefore 1 in 


che Perfect Tenſe of the Infinitive Mood. 
145. An Infinitive Mood may ſerve as a Nomina- 
tive or Objective Caſe. See Verbs WE 
” 146. PARTICIPLES. Few languages allow ſo 
general and ſo varied an uſe of Participles as the Eng- 
liſh. Our Participles, beſides their natural ſignifica- 


tion and power as Verbs, ſometimes put on the form | 


_— ; our remarks, 


of Subſtantives, and ſometimes of Adjectives; they 
frequently ſerve as a Nominative Caſe to the Verb, 
or as an Objective Caſe after Verbs and Prepoſitions, 
Wee ſhall ſee them undergo theſe Gifferent e in 
the following obſervations. : 


5 147. There are three 3 in each conjuga- 5 
tion, the Preſent, the Perfect, and the Paſt. See 
Verbs 15, 16, 17, 18. But as the Participles of the 

Definite Conjugation (Verbs 38.) are not ſo much 

uſed as the others, we ſhall take no notice of the 


148. The Preſent Paricipl of Tranſitive and Neu- 
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ter Verbs with- an Article or either of the Demon- - 
ſtrative Pronouns this or that before it, and the Pre- 
poſition of after it, becomes a Subſtantive exprefling 
the action itſelf, which the Verb ſignifies; as, The 
middle ſtation of life ſeems to be the moſt advantageouſly 
A "XL | fituated for the gaining of wiſdom. The Participle gain- 
— — - ing, as it has the Article the _ it, and of after it, 
becomes a Subſtantive. 


149. But if either he or 4f be omitted, we ſhould 

| omit both, and then the Participle continues un- 
changed; as, The middle ftation of life ſeems to be the 
moſt advantageouſly fituated for gaining wiſdom. Here 
gaining is a Participle, as it has not the Article be- 

| fore it, nor of after it. 


150. This Participle governs Perſonal Pronouns 
and Subſtantives in the Genitive Caſe; as, Much de- 


| pends upon men obſerving the rule, and error will be 1 
the conſequence of their negleting it. Men's and their 


are Genitive Caſes governed by the Participles b 
ſerving and negle&ing. | 


151. This Participle often becomes an Adjeftive, 
and as ſuch admits the degrees of compariſon. It 
then denotes the quality of the Subſtantive without | 
any reſpe& to time, expreſſing not an action but a 


habit; as, 4 loving, « a more loving, or, a moſt loving | 
fat ker. 


I52. This Participle may ſerve as a Nominative Cafe” 


to a Verb; ; as, Her ſinging eas much approved, The 
| participle finging uſed as a Subſtantive is the Nomina- 
N Caſe to ie Y erb a cc approved; 


153. Thi: 
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153. This + tet may ſerve as an Objective 


Caſe after Verbs and Prepoſitions; as, She diſli les 


reading. Reading is in the Objective Caſe after the 
Verb 4: likes. | 


154. This Participle, and not the Invnitive Mood 
of the Verb, is generally uſed after Subſtantives and 
Adjectives; as, The art of writing. Defrrous of ſeeing. 
155. The Preſent Participle Paſſive may ſerve as a 
Nominative Caſe to the Verb, and may have the De- 
© finite Article or a Perſonal Pronoun in the Genitive 
Caſe before it; as, His being heard gave him great /a- 
_ tisfaftion. The Participle being heard is Nominative - 
Caſe to the Verb gave, and follows the Pronoun his, : 


Nun is in the Genitive Caſe. 


- >. YG This Participle may govern. a cation Sub- 
- Kantive in the Genitive Caſe ; thus, Much depends 


upon the rule's being obſerved, and error will be the con- 
ſequence of its being neglected. Rules is the Genitive 


Caſe governed by the Participle being ob/crved. 


157. This Participle may Terve as an Objective 


= Caſe after Verbs and Prepoſitions; as, The people la- 


mented his being executed. Being executed ſerves as an 
„ Objective Caſe after the Verb lamented. | 


. It generally follows Subltantives and Adjec- T 
tives ; $ Bd, Ambi: ious s of being Aan. The vill * being | 


7 pleaſed. 


139. The Perfe& Participle of Tranktive and New 11 

ter Verbs often becomes an Adjectiye when joined to a L 

Bubſtantive merely to denote a quality or circumſtance _ 
belonging to it, and, as ſuch, admits the degrees of 


9 ; 25, He is a learned, a more learned, or, a 


mn/t 


ter 


1 Aa 
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moſt hid man. The Participle learned is here uſed 
as an Adjective. N. B. This Participle in Paſſive 


Verbs is uſed only to form ſome of the Tenſe; of 


Paſſive Verbs. 


160. The Paſt Farticiple of 1 rankiive and 88 
Verbs may follow a Subſtantive or Pronoun in the 


Genitive Caſe; as, Muck depends upon Lhe people's 
| having obſerved the rule, and error will be the conſe- 


quence of their having negle ed it. The Participles 
having obſerved and having neglected follow the Genz 


tive Caſes people's and their. 


Rs This Participle may ſerve as a Nominative 


- C aſe to 1 Verb; as, His having killed his friend « was 


always preſent to his thoughts. 


162. It may likewiſe ſaree. as an Objective Caſe ” 
after Verbs and Prepoſitions ; thus, He never eaves 


lis having travelled. 


163. The Paſt Participle of the Paſſive Verb fol- 
los Pronouns and Subſtantives i in the Genitive Caſe; 
as, He mentioned a man's having been burnt ſeme time 


before by the inguiſition. Man's is the Genitive Ca 
CN governed by the Participle having been burnt, 


8 


164. This ee may ſerve as a Nominative 
Caſe to the Verb; as, H:: * been inflrued was 


of ſervice to him. 


165. It may likewiſe ſerve as an a Ohe e Caſe af. 


w Verbs and Prepoſitions ; as, He laments his rat 
— any - = * in his recog 


"IS. --- Of Adverbs. 


oF A DVERBS. 


N ADVERB is a wand added to Verbs, Ad- 
jectives, and other Adverbs, to expreſs ſome 
| ates or circumſtance belonging to them; as, The 
fire burns well, A truly good man. He writes very 
correctly. Well is an Adverb joined to the Verb burns. 
Truly is an Adverb joined to the Adjective good. — 
very is an Adverb joined to the Adverb corre). 


2. Adverbs may be diſtributed into as many kinds 


as there are circumſtances ns an e a few of which 


3. ADVERBSof TIME ; as, now , to-day, lately, ” 
: yefterday, yet, often, Seldom, &c. | 


4. Of PLACE; as, here, there, ans, thither, 11. 
ther, *. within, without, ws. up, down, on, ef, 


Ys . Of. AFFIRMATION ; | as, ea, yer, . indeed, 
dec. . 
6. of NEGATION; as, no, mt, nay, never, &c. 


| 2. Of INTERROGATION; as, how, why, : 
2 wherefore, awhether, e. 


8. Of 9 as, rl, leudhy. next, 1 I 
Lal, &c. 


-* Of NUMBER; - as, once, twice, (Fe &c. e 
10. Of QUANTITY or EXCESS; as, enough, —_ 
ver , largely, little, much, quite, abundantly, &æe 


11. Of QUALITY or MANNER. This claſs is 
by far the moſt numerous; for if we except thoſe that 


"end - - | 


end in /y, moſt Adjectives may be changed into Ad- 
verbs of quality or manner by adding the termination 
553 thus, Viſ becomes wiſely. Fuſft, Juftly. Pru- 
dent, prudently. Brave, bravely, &c. When the 
Adjective ends i in y, the y is changed i into i; Ws _ 
P, happily. Merry, Merrily, &. | 


12. Moſt adverbs admit compariſon. | Some regu- | 
larly ; as, | Col, 


”T we | Sooner or more re foo, — or moſt /oon. 


5 _ 8 O ener Or More often, + Ofteneſt or moſt often. 
27 F aft, > Faſter or more faſt, Faſteſt or moſt . 


13. Some are compared irregularly ; ; as, | 


Ld, Pr A 4 
| Baah c or il, Worſe, NM orſt. 
© Fortis, 7 | Favtheft.. 


14. ' Thoſe that end i in n * are PN by more 28 | 
| moſt ; 5 as, 


n | Moſt ih. 
Happily, More happily, Moſt happily. 
| Splendid) „ More . „ 8 * "Io 
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15. Many words in the Engliſh language are fome- 
times uſed as Subſtantives, ſometimes as Ss 
| and ſometimes as Adverbs. Ex. 


16. To-day's l:fſon is more difficult 1 yeſterday s, 
but to-morrow's abill be more ſo than either. Here yeſ- 
terday, to-morrow, and to-day are Subltantives, be- 
cauſe they are in the Genitive Caſe. | 


17. He came home yeſterday, ſets out again nas, and. - 


95 op to-morrow, Here yeſterday, to-day, and to- 


marrow are Adverbs, as they are Joined to Verbs. 8 
| | H ' BY . 18. * 
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18. Much money has becn expended, Here much is an 
Adjective as it is joined to the Subſtantive money to 
expreſs a circumſtance belonging to it. 


19. He is much happicr than you. Here much is an 
Adverb joined to the AdjeQtive happier. . 
20. Litile things are Semetimes * eee. Here 
2 le is an Adjective. 
Al little think the gays Lit tle is an Adverb 
joined to the Verb think. | 
22. LA. things have produced great feds 2 is 
an 3 
The Engliſh are kane * n than the 
e Here 255 is an Adverb. 


24. That 7s the leaf thing you can do in the epinion of 
h 8 8827 Leaſt and moft are Adjectives. 


72775 cho are the moſt learned are in general the ff 


2% deere Here e and leaſt are Adverbs. 


26. Adjectives are ſometimes improperly uſed as 
Adverbs; as, He was extreme unwilling, inſtead of 
He was extremely un willing, 'F fall endeavour to live 

hereafter ſuitable to a man in my ſtation. Suitable ought 

to be fectably, as it is an Adverb Joined. to the Verb . 

to live. © 
8 27 Adverbs uſually precede Adje&ives and follow 

Verbs; as, His fl: is very corre. Hz writes well, 


28. If the Verb have an Auxiliary, the Adverb i 8 
generally placed between the Auxiliary and the Verb; 
as, Nu have often been deceived. 


5 29. Two negatives convey no meaning in Begib. 
e Though very. 3 they are ſometimes uſed in- 


ſtead ; : 
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ſtead of one; as, I can not eat none, is very impro- 
perly ſaid for, JI can cat none, or, I can not eat any. 


30. The Adverbs here, there, and where, with a 


Prepeſition ſubjoined, as, hereof, thereof, therewith, 
and whereupon, have the conſtruction and nature of 


Pronouns, but are not ſo much uſed as * were for- 


merly. 


31. Sow! is to be uſed in preference to never when 


joined to / and /ack; as, Though it cvere ever fo gre. + 
Though he had ever fuch opportunities. | 


32. Nowiſ/e is preferable to in 10 216 as, H: 75. n- 
<:i/e agreeable. TT 
33. Whether or not is preferable to <uhcther er no; 
as, Tell me whether you will go or not. Not after wwhe- 


ther may be omitted ; 3 as, Tell me wwhether you avill go. = 


234: The Adverb otheraviſe is followed by than ; as, 


| as, A man cannot ci herauiſe be condemned than by a Jury. 


30: Adverbs like Adjectives are followed in the 

Comparative Degree by an, and in the Superlative 
by / and the plural number; as He «vill proceed no 
| farther than hz is autherized Ly his 3 Farther _ 


is an Adverb 1n the Comparative Degree, and i is fol- 
lowed by than. He came : i he ſooneſt of any, ought to be, 


| He came the ſooneſt of ail, becauſe /con2/? 1 is the Superla- 


tive W and requires the plural nember er! it. 


4 


or PREPOSITIONS. 


1. P! POSITIONS. are words prefixed to Nouns 


d Pronouns, and ſometimes to Participles, in 
ord er to connect them in a ſentence, 


B23: - —— 


. 
1 
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2. prepoſitions are known by their governing the 
Objective Caſe; as, To me. For him, Till to-mor- 
row. Me, him, and to-morrew, are Objective Caſes 

3. The principal Prepoſitions are, | 
Above. Before. Beyond. From. Over. Under. 
About, Behind. By. . In. Since. With. 


After. Below. Concerning. Into. Through. Within. 


Againſt. Beneath. Dean. Near, Till, Pitliout. 
Along. Beſide. During. MNigh. To. — 
Among. Beſides. Except. Of. Towards. 


Among jt. Between. Excepting. Off. Upon. 
3 Betauiæt. F or. On. Until. 
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4. The uſe of Prepoſitions is to ew a connection 


between a Noun, Pronoun, or Participle, and the 
former part of the ſentence; as, He grew avarm by 


avalking, here the meaning of the Preproſition by is 
directed to the Participle walking, and ſhews the con- 
nection between that Participle and the former part of 
the ſentence. 


5. Bat when the Prepbſition is joined hw a Verb 


merely to expreſs a circumſtance belonging to the Verb, 
it becomes an Adverb and may be joined to the . erb 
Which it belongs to, or may ona at a diſtance from it; 

as, They driveon at a great rats, Up into the clouds Fa 
few. Herc cn and wp are EE uſed as Adverts. 


6. Sometimes a Genitive Caſe or an Adjective 
comes between the Prepoſition and the word it governs ; 


as, The vegetable cverld is deſcriled in this day's work, 
ere the Prepoſition 72 is MOT from c w. hich 


it governs, by the words this and 8 


7 5 
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7. Is is ſet before countries, and likewiſe before ci- 
ties or large—towns when fituated in the country we 


are in ; as, He ves in Glouceſter, in London, in F * 
or in Holland, c. 
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8. 4t is ſet before ſingle kouks, has, and be- 


— fore cities ſituated in foreign countries; as, He lived 


at Pan's Lodge, at Hackney, at Paris, or at Amſterdam. - 


9. We ſay we are diſappointed of a thing when we 


cannot get it; ; and diſappointed i in it when We have it, 
and it does not anſwer our expectations. | 


10. The Prepoſition among always ſuppoſes a num 
ber of things, and therefore cannot be applied to a 
Subſtantive in the ſingular number, unleſs it be a Noun 
of multitude. Thus, Which is found among every pe- 
cies of liberty ought to be, Which is Found in every ſpe- 
cies of liberty. This opinion gains ground among every 


body; ; Ought to be, This opinion tan. ground with very 
| body , or among the croud. 


"As Prepoſitions may often be ſuppreſſed e Verbs: 
but when a Prepoſition is underſtood twice in the ſame 


ſentence, it ought generally to be either omitted or 
_ Inſerted in both places : as, They paid it the ſame Ve- 


ner ation as his croſs, or, they paid 1 to it the Jame venera- 
tian as 19 his croſs. 


"Na One great aſe of Prepoſitions in Engliſh is to 
encreaſe the number of our Verbs by changing their 
meaning, the ſame Verb often admitting various figni- 
_ fications by having different Prepoſitions joined to it. 

Ex. To give up a project, is to abandon it; but * give 

de a preject, is to undertake it. 1 


13. The Prepoſition 1s ſometimes eckzed: to the = 
Verb. — but one e word with | it; as, co readmit, to 


| refit, 
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refit, to outdo, to underſell, to undergo, to overrate and 

to overdo, &c. which are Verbs compounded of the 

Prepoſitions re, out, under, and over, prefixed to the 
Verbs admit, fit, do, ſell, go, and rate. N. B. The 
Prepoſitions re, con, pre, mis, &c. are uſed only i in the 

| compoſition of words. | 


14. But the Prepoſition generally follows the Verb 
_ ſeparately ; as, to give over, to give out, to take off, to 
paſs by, to wink at, &c. Theſe Verbs may be conſi- 
dered equally with the former as compound Verbs, 
though the een may ſtand ſometimes at a diſ- 
tance from its Verb. | 0 


15. Prepoſitions may be placed 4 before the | 
relative which they govern, or after the Verb which 
they belong to, or the Adjective which they connect 
to the relative; as, What can this be good for? or, 
For what can this be good? Whom did the people laugh 
at? or, At whom did the people laugh * Whom ſhall I 
give this to? or, To whom ſhall I give this? In com- 
poſitions of a grave kind the Prepoſition is generally 
placed before the relative, but in converſation and 
; writings of a familiar turn it may follow the Verb. .* 


16. On 


* This mode of ending the ſentence with a Prepopoſition is an 
idiom to which our language is ſtrongly inclined ; yet it ſeems to be 
ſtudiouſly avoided of late by many reſpectable au: hors 3 3 and indeed it is | 

cenſured by one of our beſt grammarians. | | 


It is ſaid to be a violent tranſpoſition ; ; but din antroly : for We -- 
we examine this idiom we ſhall find it to be perfectly conſiſtent with 
the greateſt ſimplicity of arrangement. The Prepofition, when thus 
placed, is always uſed to expreſs the relation which the word governed 
. bears to ) the wwe governing j and i it —_— that to make the Prepo- 
adden 
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16. on ſome occaſions the omiſſion of the Projoun 
(ſee Ellipſis 10, 11, 12, 13) and the fituation of the 
Prepoſition after the Verb, embarraſs a ſentence and 
render it obſcure, particularly when a ſecond Prepo- 
fition follows the one joined to the Verb. The fol- 
lowing ſentence is faulty in this reſpect; He lamented 
the fatal miſtake the world had been fo long in ufing filk- 
worms. It is better expreſſed thus; He lamented the 


Fatal miſtake in which the world had been Jo long in ſing | 
 fili-erorms. | 


17. The following ſentence may be corrected in the 
ſame manner: Theſe are purſuits which I was never in- 
lined to at any period of my life. Tt is better expreſſed 
thus; Theſe are purſuits to which I was never inclined 

at any period of my life. By this amendment we avoid 
_ the inelegance of the Prepoſitions 7o and at, which 
meet together in the firſt Example. | 


13. Subſtantives and Adjectives derived from Verbs 8 
not followed by a Prepoſition generally require the 


5 Prepoſition of after them; thus, To know a thing z the | 
knowledge of a thing. To fee a thing; the fight of a thing. 
Ta abhor a thing ; the abhorrence  & a 1 To La wed 
others ; 5 cenſorious of others. „„ 
19. But Subſtantives and Adjetiives derived from 
Verbs that are followed by Prepoſitions generally re- 


ſition follow the word governing is as ſuitable to the genius of our 

language, as to place it before the word governed. It is true that 

the contrary cuſtom is obſerved in the learned languages; but this can 
never be urged as a rule in Engliſh grammar. The idiom in queſtion _ 


univerſally prevails in converſation, and | 13 oy * to be found | in 
the wiitings of our beſt — | 


auire 
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quire the ſame Prepoſitions after them that follow the 
Verbs from which they are formed; thus, in compli- 


ance with your requeſt, 1 15 proper becauſe we ſay, to com- 
p with a requeſl, | | 


20. Different Prepoſitions are „ lavariably joined to 
different Verbs, as — be Teen in the few —— 
that follow: 

To abide with a perſon i in or at a a place. 


To accuſe, to acquit, or to conviet a * of a crime. 
To adapt to. | 


To beſtow a thing upon a perſon. Yo . : 2» 
To call or wait on a perſon and a ata — = 
To condeſcend to. 


To congratulate a perſon on a thing, or that fomething 
has ſucceeded. 


To denounce war end. 


= To depart from. 


Io lay hold, or take hold on a thing. 


To depend on or upon. 
To derogate from. To detract from. f 
To deſiſt from. 


To devolve upon. 


To die of illneſs, or by ſome calamity. or . 
To differ from a perſon in opinion or reſemblance. 
To differ with a perſon, | that is, to mee 
To diſſent from. 


7 To intruſt a perſon with ſomething, or, to intrul 
ſomething to another. 


To inſiſt on or upon a thing. 


| To n _ a Pos, that i 3s to perſuade a perſon. 
wo: 


OLI 
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To prevail over a perſon, that is, to get the better. 
| To profit by a thing. 
To provide one with food. 
To reconcile a ron to a thing. 
To reſtore to favour. 
To ſwerve from duty, 
To think of a thing. 
| To value ourſelves upon, and others for ſome good. 
Om. - 
„ Subſtantives, Ae nd Adverbs, that 
are not derived from Verbs or that vary from them, 


„ n followed by their reſpeAive Prepsfttiont; 


as, 
Agreeable to, agreeably to. 


Avxerſe to a thing. Averſion to a thing. 
Conformable to. Conformably to. 
Conſequent to or upon. 


Conſiſtent with. Conſiſtently with. 


Conſonant to. Conſonantly to. 


Converſant with perſons ans} in things. 
Expert at, or in. | | 


Glad of, or at. 
An indemnity for paſt e 5 
Liable to. A regard w; or for. An eſteem for. 


of CONJUNCTIONS. 
NYONJUNCTIONS are a part of ſpeech that 


ſnews a connection between two ſentences, or 


a unites in a ſentence the different members of | 
Which it is . | 


„„ Conjunktions. 1 
. sies are known by their connectiag 8 | 
words together without having a government of caſes. | 


3- The principal Conjugctions are: 


"Albeit. Even. _ Newertheleſs. Therefore. 
io. However. - Nor.  Thereupon. 
Although. If. Notwithſtanding. Unleſs. 
Aal. Left. * = | Whereas, 
As. Likewiſe. Otherwiſe.  Whereupon, 
Becauſe. Moreover. Than. Weiler. 
But. Nanely. Though. „„ 
1. -_ 


-— 7 here is a mean in all aig, Even virtue 27 
has its flated limits. The Conjunction even ſhews the 
connection between theſe two ſentences. | 


5 You ſhall have it, as you defire it. 4 is . 
junction connecting the two members, You ſhall have 
5 it---you defere it, and forming them in 70 one ſentence. 


OnsenvaTiIONs AND RULES or SYNTAX, 


„ 0 Many words belbnging to the other parts 4 
85 ſpeech are ſometimes uſed as Conjunctions; namely, 
Both, an AdjeQtive; either, neither, that, Pronouns ; 
then, again, Adverbs ; before, Os nds till. and un- 
g til, which are Prepoſitions. = 


7. When the ſame word is uſed fomnetiinien as a Con- 
junction and ſometimes as an Adverb or Prepoſition, 
the claſs it ſhould be referred to, can be known only by 

—= attending to the ſignification of the word? Ex. Beth 

houſes are ſold: here both is an * becauſe it is 

8 joined to the Subſtantive houſes : I chooſe both to ear 
| | | aud 
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and fee: here both is a Conjunction joining with em- 
Phaſis the Verb chooſe to the Verbs hear and /ee, 


8. Yu faall have either horſe you lite. Here either 
is a Pronoun Adjective joined to horſe, He will either 
ftay at home or go out, Here _ 18 * unction 
correſpending 1 
> Conjunfiions | may ſometimes be placed in dif- 
ferent parts of a ſentence. Ex. As you defrre it, you 


Hall have it, is equivalent to, You | Pall hawve it, as yu 
deſire it. 


5 10. Conjunctions join the ſame caſes together; as, 
T ſaw no other than him and her. Him and her are Ob- 
jective Caſes after than, becauſe other is in the Objec- 
tive Caſe before it. 7. here was no other than he and ſhe. 
He and ſhe are in the Nominative Caſe after 1 be- 
cauſe other i is in the N ominative Caſe before 1 * 


11. Grammarians allow one exception to this rule 
in the relative auho, which has been uſed by our poets 


in the Objective Caſe after the cs ora than E cou 
_ ceded by a Nominative ; „ 


Which ac bhew Beelzebub percei ved, hw whom, | 
| Gatan except, none higher at. 


12. The Cafe which ought to 5 Conj nations, 
is beſt known by Ag; the ſentence. Ses EL - 
l lipſis 145 15, 16, 18, 38, 39. 7 
13. As Conjunctions always connect together weak 9 5 
of a like kind, as Sabſtantives to Subſtantives, Verbs 

5 to Verbs, K. — ought to be placed as near as por 


. 
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ſible to the words which they connect. In the fol- 
lowing example the arrangement is erroneous : Which 
neither have ftorehouſe nor barn. As neither does not 
refer to the Verb have, but to the Subftantive ftore- 


_ houſe, the ſentence ought to run thus; , hich have 
neither ſtorehouſe nor barn. ow” 


14. Conjunctions, when. not aka üngly, corre. | 
pond to Pronouns or to other Conjunctions. Ex. 


15. Though and although are followed by yet or ne- 
_ wertheleſs ; as, Although ſhe be Foung, yet, ſhe is not hand- 
ſome, We may obſerve that it is more elegant to omit 
one of theſe Conj unctions when the ſenſe will permit; 


"iy: Though ſhe be young, ſhe is not handjome ; 3 or, She is 
: young) yet ſhe is not handjeme. | | 


16. 17 hether 15 followed by er. See Examples 


> 17. Either by or; but in Poetry either i 1s : gona 
_ ſupplied by cr, 


1 rs. No and 2 by nor. 
1 g- Newer by nor. 


20. Neither by ner; in poetry neither is on 8 oe- 
caſion e by nor. | 


As by as expreſſing compariſon. 
i by /o expreſſing compariſon. 
8 3. So by as denoting compariſon. es 
24. The pronoun other is followed by than or bar. 
e The Pronoun ſame by that. --- - 
. 26, $0 by hat expreſſing a conſequence. . 
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27. The Pronoun fuck by that expreſing a conſe- 
_ quence. 


28. Such by as denoting compariſon. 


29. No Conjunction is connected with ſo many va- 
rious idioms as the Conjunction as. After /o and /uch 
it frequently repreſents a Relative and ſerves as a No- 
minative or Objective Caſe. Ex. Thiy mate fo deep 
an impreſſion on the mind, as is apt to bend it wholly one 


way: here as is uſed as Nominative Caſe to the Verb 
it. See Ellipſis 43. 44. . . 


30. A uſed ſingly often i Lo Ts an idea of likeneſs 
or compariſon. | 


31. As has often the fignification of avhile or alen. 


32. It has alſo the force of Ps for, « or beca: uſe de- | 
my | noting xz reaſon. | 


33. 4s may be followed by. an Infinitive Mood; | 
V Ex. Where it lies ſo thick as to produce confuſion. He 
| —  gawe him ſo much wine as to rub him of his reaſon. The 
: | laſt Infinitive may be changed into the Imperſe& of 
the Indicative; as, He gave him ſo much wine as rob. 


| bed him of his reaſon. See Ellipſis 45, 46. 


34. Who or which ſhould not be uſed after fack, and 
/ inſtead of as. The following example is faulty; 
= There was no man /o Sanguine, auh did not apprehend 
Fame ill conſe 8 from the change. It ought to be 
y either, T here dat n man ſo ſanguine as not to apprehend, 
c. or, There was no man, how ſanguine ſoever, who 
did not apprehend ſome ill conſequence from the change. 
33. But we muſt carefully obſerve that the Con- 
| jundtion « as ' ſhould x never be uſed 1 in the ſenſe of A Re- 


. 2 1 .  lative 
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lative except after the words /% and uch. In the fol- 
lowing example as is very improper ; The book as you 
lent ne is La. It ought | to be, The book 8885 or which, 
| you lent me is loft. 


36. That is a Pronoun when it is | zelnsd to 2 Sud. 
heater x ; as, That ba:%; that man: or when it can be 
changed into uh», ach“, or ac ,b; as, I have ftill 


the hygſe that (or arhich) you feld me. But on all other 


_ occaſions it is a Conjunction, ſerving to connect the 
different members of a ſentence; as, I was ſorry to 


Mar that. ; ve WCre i}. On theſe occaſions it 1s fre- 
quently omitted. See Ellipfs 28, 29. 


. Relative that is improperly uſed inſtead of 


fuch before as. I he avere truly that ſcarecrow, as he 


is noxw commonly painted, ought to be, If hs were truly 
ſuch a ſcarecrow, as he is now commonly painted. 


33. For as much and iz as much are Compound 


Conjunctions and have nearly the ſame ſignification 


with /ince and becauſe; thus, For as much as (that"is, 
fince ) we have heard it ſeemed good, & c. 7 jpeak to the 
Gentiles in as much as (mat 1; 15, becauſe 4+ 1 an the ali. 


of the Gentiles, 


\ 


39. There are ſeveral phraſes which are uſed as 


Conj unctions. Ex. Add 70 this, In like manner. On 


"the contrary, In Mort. To proceed. To return, To” 


| conclude, „ de. 


OF. INTERJECTIONS. 


+ PXTERJECTIONS are unconnected words in a 5 
| ſentence that expreſs ſome ſudden emotion of the 
mind, and are followed wy. a note of admiration. 
Ig | Such 


—— — — —2— H— 
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Suck are, O, M Lleck? Das? Lo! Hem. ; Huſh = 


Huzza ! Fy! &c. 


2. Theſe may be called original bie ies be- 


gcauſe they are never uſed in any other meaning. But 
many of the other parts of ſpeech, when uſed to ex- 
preſs any ſudden paſſion of the mind, may become 


Interjections. Ex. Heavens! Hirrid! Amazing 4 
Dear me! See! See? Hark: / Sraxgeh done ! Wee & 


me! &c. 


Onsenvarions AND RULES OF SYNTAX. 


3. As Interjections are the peculiar expreſſions of 
paſſion, they are often prefixed to the firſt and ſecond 
| Perſonal Pronouns, on which occaſions they ſeem to 
| have a government of caſes, governing the firſt perſon 
in the Objective and the ſecond in the Nominative 

Caſe; as, Ah me! Oh me! Dear me! Woe is me! An 


thou æoreteh! 
Oh thou! that PR EAN in r the 110% W N 
4. As Interjections expreſs fully by themfelves the 


© rs immediate ſtate of mind, they are gram- 
matically unconnected with the ſentence which they 
belong to. Vet they often give a turn, a meaning, and 
force to every word of a whole ſentence, which the 
paſſage could never have acquired by any other means. 


— 


= 1 — 


oF ELLIPSIS. 


LLIPSIS in Grammar is the omiſſion of one or 
more words that are neceſſary for the grammati- 


cal conſtruction of a ſentence, though not for render- 
_ Ing it intelligible. This figure ought to be well un. 
derſtood by thoſe who learn Grammar, for without a 
knowledge of it, few complex ſentences can be parſed. 


The uſe of Ellipſis 1s to expreſs our thoughts con- 


ciſely. We ſhould however be ſo far cautious in 
ufing it, as not to obſcure the ſenſe of what we ſay. 


ELLIPSIS of the ARTICLE. 


4A man, wo- 


man, and child ; that is, if we pgs the Ellipſis of 
the article, 4 man, a woman, and a child. 2. The 
day, hour, and year being known ; ; that — * *. 


die hour, and the year being known. 


_ Of the SUBSTANTIVE. z. 4 head and good 

man; that is, A learned man and a good man. 4. The 

| laws of God and of man; that is, Thedaws of God and 

| the laws of man. 5. St. Pauls; that is, St. Paul's _ 
church, 6. The wiſe and prudent liſten to inftrudion ; „ 
that i is, Wiſe men and prudent men liften | to inſtruction. 


Of the ADJECTIVE. 7. Great wealth and power z 


| that 1s, Great wealth and great power. 


Of the PRONOUN. 8. I love and fear zum; that 


is, I love him and 1 fear him. 9. My houſe and lands ; 

that is, My houſe and my lands. 10. This is the man 
they hate; that is, T his is the man Whom they hate, | 
Theſe are the goods they bought ; that is, Theſe are 1 ” 

te gods hich they bought. is. I. the pore %, 


11. 


that 
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that is, In the poſture in awhich I lay. 13. + wer * 


the people laughed at; that is, It was he whom the 6 
people laughed at. | 


Of the VERB. OR You are ants thi I ; chat is, 
You are taller than I am. 15. You read better than ſhe; 
that is, You read better than ſhe reads. 16. I ſaw him 
and her: that is,  /aw him and I ſaw her. 17. He 

Was old and crafty ; that is, He was old and he was 

crafty. 18. She and I will read; that 1s, She will 
read and I will read. 19. Thou ſhalt return and obey 
the Lord; that is, Thou ſhalt return and thou ſhalt obey 

the Lord. 20. I have heard and ſeen him; that is, 7 
| have heard him and ] have feen him. 21. I have read 
that author, but you have not; that is, I have read that 
author, but you have not read that author. 22. He 
loves not plays as thou doſt, Anthony; that ** He loves | 
not plays as thou doft love plays, Anthony. 


Of the ADVERB. 23. Sie reads and writes well; 
; that i is, She reads well and ſhe writes well. 24. She is - 
a moſt agreeable and entertaining companion; that is, She 


i a moſt agreeapie. on and ſhe is 4 ay enter- 
taining companion. | 


Of the PREPOSITION. 25. Near her and FR 5 
that is, Near her and near him. 20. Give me ſome ap- 5 
ples 3 ; that is, Give to me ſome appler. 


Of the CONJUNCTION. 27. & you, os; | 


and I; that i is, He and you, and they and I. 28. He 1 


aid he would go; that is, He ſaid that he would go. 
29. You told me you were 1 that is, Tu: told me 4 
that yon were well. „ 


 PROMISCUOUS EXAMPLES. | . Nude 


friend nor * has power to tart ne; that 1 is, Neither : 
N | Nun 
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friend has power to hurt me, nor foe 1 power to hurt 
me. 31. Either he or ſhe is to come; that is, Either 


he is to come, or ſhe is to come. 32. Either you or he 


comes to-day ; that is, Either you coe to-day, or he 
comes to-day. 33. Either he or you com t6-day; that is, 55 
Either he comes lo- day, or yeu come to-day. 34. Neither 

le nor 1 go; that is, Neither hy goes nor I go. 35. | 
Neither I nor he goes; that is, Neith.r I go ner he goes. 


36. He is ſuppoſed to be rich; that is, He is fieppoſid by 


the world to be rich. 37. It was thrught that he would 
not recover; that is, It was thought by his friends that 


' he would not recover. 38. I ſaw no other there but "HE 


that is, / /aw no other there, but I Jaw him there. 39. 
Niere was no other in the parlour but le; that is, There 
wa no other in the parlour, but he was in the parlour. 
40. It is more elegantly exprefſed by Solomon than him; 


that is, I. is more elegantly expreſſed by Solomon than it 


| is expreſſed by him. 41. You love her better than 1 do; 
that is, You lowe her better than I love her. 42. You 


bse her better than me; that is, You love her better than 


| you love me. 75 43+ This is not fuch wine as 1 uſed to 
Hawe; that is, This is not ſuch wine as that wine was © 
E ewhich 1 uſed to have. 44. T hey make Ja deep an impreſ- | 

fon on the mind as is apt to bend it wholly one way ; that 


1s, They make fo deep an impreſſion on the mind, as that 5 


| fuch impreſſion is apt to bend it wholly one way. 45: 


Where it lies jo thick as to produce confuſion ; that is, © 


nere it lies ſo thick as to be thick enough to produce con- 
Fuſion. 46. He gave him ſo much wine as to rob him of 


| his reaſon ; that is, He gave to him ſo much Wine, as 
that the wine was * ta rob * f his reaſon. 


; A -þ I 8 1 
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A LIST O F 


LL the examples given 1n the Grammar, wich 
new examples added for the better illuſtration 
of the rules. The whole is intended for leſſons of 
parſing. The examples printed in italics contain ſuch 
faulty expreſſions as are moſt commonly uſed in con- 
verſation, which are to be corrected according to 


the rules given in the paragraphs to which the figures 


refer. The Examples followed by er * ex- 
e two ways with equal propriety. 


EXAMPLES of the ARTICLES. 


| | Paragraph ; 
Fe is the perſon whom I mentioned to you. 3 


The book you lent me is on the window. 
An excellent ſermon. The INE r day, . better 
deed. EW 
Suck a gift i is too ball a reward for 0 great . 
labour. | 
All the men. How wu the b is! 
Many a man or many men. N man or all x men. 
. You are inattentive. - „ 
Alexander's horſe was named Bucephalus. 
_ Gloceſter is ſituated in Gloceſterſhire. ” 
The Cetars were the twelve firſt Emperors of Rome i 
Charles XII. of Sweden v was an eee, for bra- OO 
very. 5 7 
The proper ods of mankind is man. | :S# 
Virtue alone is happineſs below. - | 


Goodneſs and June: are attributes of the Divine 
Being, | 


3 
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God hath given reaſon to a man to be a light to him. 
A glove. A youngſter. A hero 


9 
It is an frrange thing. I have an hiftery to read. | 0 
When an hiſtorian is blameable. | * 
An apron. An oiſter. An hour, 10 N 


J wwill come in a hour. He did me a honour. Te | 5 
She is a humor/ome child, | | | 8 1 
The ſafe retreat of health and peace, 
A humble cottage flood. | 
A hoſpital Twas founded by a loneſt man. 
He died without a heir to fucceed him. 
A city has been deftroyed by an earthquake. „„ 


I lade read an author that compares a Fagges coin 20 
à tattered colours. 


Cities have been deſtroyed by earthquakes. = 
He has five hundred pounds ye... 12 
I gave ſo much a dozen. | 
There died two hundred men a day. 1 EY 
A dozen. A ſcore ſheep. A hundred pounds. TY - 
A thouſand years. - 
They had only a few ſmall fiſhes. 
The leopard has in its ſkin a great many ſpors. 


The child or the children that I me. 14 
The more learned a man is, the wiſer and the leſs 5 
conceited he ought We. 7 


Tue Atlantic. The 1 The fin. 
The Royal George. The Hebrides. The Alps. 
The Cotſwold-Hills. The Floridas. The Weſt _ 
. &C. % OR ws a Ts 


_ EXAMPLES of the SUBSTANTIVES. A 
ow. Moon. Life. Death. Virtue. 5 * | 
0 ſpeak of virtue, of ode, of che fun, of : a 1 


| John 


4 


| Hos many knifes are in the caſe. 


England has had many great geniuſes. 


Cow, cows or kine. Sow, ſows or ſwine. go, 16 
There were twenty fail of the line. 


Ihe King's Crown or the Crown of the King. 26. 
5 T he e 5 Palace or the Palace of the Geer. | 


Leffons of Fog 
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Jakes ; the Severn ; Gloceſter ; England. > 
A man; a river; a city; a kingdom. 
| A king; ahouſe; a box ; 1 2 — a loſs; adaſh. 


A coach; a proof; a hoof. 


Kings; houſes, boxes; peaches ; ; loſſes; daſhes, 8 


Coaches; proofs; hoofs. 


* 
A number of loafs. T ſaw ſeveral calfs. OS 
Many lifes wer? loſt. The leafs were blown about. 
Thiefs often carry flat. They did it themſelfs. 

Enquiry, enquiries. Lady, ladies. | 
Many enguirys were made about ferrys. 

Same ladys gathered the cherrys. 5 „ 
Man, men. Woman, women. Stateſman, ſtateſ- 
men. e 
1 ſaw ſome ns and 2 I 

He fold all his r es. | 12 
 Goofes are very filly birds. 2 river is ten en foot deep.13 
Cherub, Cherubim. Seraph, Seraphim. 14 
Genii are much ſpoken of in the Arabian Nights. 15 


The ſails were all ſet. „„ 
John. London. The Severn. England. Etna. 

| Beef. Generoſity, &c. „ e 1 | 
Peoples are very fooliſh ſometimes. . 21 
Bread Beer. Ale. Honey. Milk. Butter, Kc. 22 


Nettle, nettles. Leek, becks. en cab- 


bages, &c. 23 


A fa- 


">. how: ME the. he . 


My horſe, or, &c. - Your houſe, „%% LEI Þ 
My houſe. Thy land. Our horſe. „ 24 
This is mine. That is thine. This horſe i: is ours. | 
By the greatneſs of thine arm. „„ - 
The King and ou put on their robes. | | 11 
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A father. A fon. An uncle. = 30 
A mother. A girl. An aunt. - 31 

A houſe. A ſtone. A bird. A mole. A worm. 32 
A man ſervant, a maid ſervant. A cock ſparrow, | 


a hen ſparrow. A he goat, a ſhe goat. — — | | 
Baron, Baroneſs. Count, Counteſs. 34 
Bachelor, maid. Boar, ſow. Boy, girl, Kc. 36 
I have bought but one pair of ſciſſars. 5555508 


I have read one of the annals of Tacitus. 


I bought a ſciſſars and a Jnuffers.. 


1 want a bellows and a tongs. 


There are but few Mecenaſes. „%%% nn oY 38 — 
Cloth, clothes. Good, gents. Odd, odds. 1 
, 


John's houſe, , &c. Milton” 8 poems, or, xc. "26: 
Writers? faults, or, the faults of writers. = 


This is a book of my friend's, = a : 41 
His brother Philip's wife, or, &. _ 5 95 
For righteouſneſs? ſake, or, &, 43; 


A collection of writers faults, 1 

5 Army, people, W nation, company, 7 Sg 44 
5 Seaman. | Footman. _ Horſeman, Horſeback. a 
Woodlark. eee „„ 


| EXAMPLES of the PRONOUNS. 


”— _— 
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He and I have our objections to it, ä 12 
Have you and ſhe your books? 3 
Doft thou not perceive that all will be yours. 13 


Your memory is good, but thou doſt not eee „„ 
Thy / er came this morning to ſee you. 5 


My friend, I am ready to ſerve you. =, oo. 26 
That houſe is mine, and it is well built. 1 1 5 1-8 


I ſaw but one bird, and I ſhot it. 
J loft my cane; find him for me; her? be as: 
You have been ill, and [ knew nothing of it, „ 


How is it with you? ß = 


I know it ſhall be well with the 8 

It is with my vineyard, as it is with the barren heath. 
It is hot. It is cold. Is it far to town? 19 
Myſelf, thyſelf, yourſelf, himſelf, herſelf, &. 20 
You yourſelves know that theſe hands have minis- 


| tered to my neceſlities 1 21 
i would alſo hear the man myſelf. 8 
A gentleman whoſe name I forget. | 22 


That forbidden tree whoſe mortal taſte. 
L ought to love the friend who has done me a kind- | 
neſs, though ſhe be ſometimes guilty of faults, - 
"wack 1 Gere. N | > 1 
7 man which I met 3 | „ 
| That ingenious nation who has done 2 much honour to 
modern literature. Os 


Je perſon which you ſpeak mY 


Vhich man do you think the calleft. : 1 
Which houſe do you like the beſt. | OE 
The book that you gave me, or &c. LO 25 


More rain falls in June and July than in December 
and January, but it makes a greater ſhew upon 


the earth in a theſe than i in thoſe months. , 
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«© In poets as true genius is but rare, 

« True taſte as ſeldom is the Critic's ſhare ; : 

4% Roth mult alike from Heaven derive their light, 
„ Theſe born to judge, as well as thoſe to write. 


. Have you ſeen the man that I ſent? 27 

The thing that you aſk for is not to be found. 
He was the ableſt Miniſter that James ever had = 
He is the ſame man that you ſaw before. 29 


Who, that has any ſenſe of PEI, + could have 
_ argued thus. | | | 
; Have you ſeen the man aud the conch that I met 


in the road; = --- | | 20 


- Give me them books. Obe ve them three perſons 31 
Men may impoſe upon e what ey pleaſe, 


ax &r<- = . 
Another man. Any other thing: Do $4: 


Envy not others their riches, nor whatever other 
advantages they may have over thee. 25 


Each of the men paid his ſhare. _ N 34 


Neither of the women durſt ſhew her fas. 
Ju kings at, each upon their throne. 
: Ever one of them drow their fer ords. 


I do not like either of the two books you lent me. 35 


Ile ſliall net hav? any of my two hor /es. 

It juceced, 4 better than in any of the tave former caſes, 
He met two pœor objects i in his way, and he gave 
%%% ͤ ex. I Milling. | —_ 

The Ai, of Ijracl and . hojaphat king of Ju. Zak /at 
ei! 0 of them on his throne. | 
Naduò ana Abihu took either of them his Cenfor. 


The two wen killed each other. 37 
Tabs men ignorant of one anither”s 1 

Where two things are compared to one another. 
3 . „„ Theſe 


15 
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27 ;/e tavo opinions are entirely conf lent with one another. 

| The characters of Corneille and Racine are 3 con- 
traſted with one another 

Due cloſe relation of any tao words to on another in 

Meaning. | | 

Four men were talking to one another i in the ſtreet. 38 

A great number of governments rivals f cach other. 

A multitude of men might commun: cate i their Wants a; il 
intentions to each . 


Se great a variety. of obj, could net be ing A 
From each other. | 

Every twelve years. . „ 
ie bat ene bock. 4.2 


One is apt to > think ſo. 
One would imagine theſe to be the expreſſion, of a 
man bleſſed with eaſe. 


Whether of theſe books ſhall I chooſe, or Ke. 5 
Tue gentleman called who was at the ons on Lil nig! At. 42 
I whom you deſpiſed. 5 WY 


You that are idle. : 
| He who obeys not the laws. Oe 5 

Whom did you ſpeak to??? 44 
A man called upon me, and he told „ 5-4: 
A woman fell ill yeſterday, and ſhe died to- day. 1 
My book fell into the fire, and it was burnt. 
The ſoldiers fled to the town, where they were 
taken priſoners. _ * 47 
Mathuſalem lived 960 years at he then died. 3 
7 I who am. Thou who art idle. He that calls me. 48 
Die man that came here laſt week, and who was ic. ch, 
dent away this morning. „„ 
Men lock with an evil cye won the good that is in 
ethers, and think that their n obſcures 
them, x | Os 
3 ADJECTIVES. 
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ADJECTIVES. 


A good girl. A round table. Five books. 5 


A large river. A fine Du A handſome houſe. - 
Strong Wiſe. Happy. 


Strongeſt or moſt ſtrong. Wiſeſt cr molt wiſe. 
High, higher ar more high, higheſt r moſt high, &c. 
Happy, happier er more rappy, en or moſt _ 


| 0 
Stronger cr more ſtrong. Wiſer er more w ifs; 1 
© 
= 
yg 


t 
Splendid. More Cendid. Mot n did, Ke. 


Je boat; ulleſt foxwer. The z lendidiſt houje. 


"Good: es beſt. 13 worſe, work, . 18 


Some people prefer Holland to England, but I 
| Prefer the latter country to the former. 11 
Dinner was later to-day than yeſterday. | 


| Fore, foremoſt. Hinder, hindermoft, &. 185 3 
A large garden. = 5 
The wicked. know not the advantages 3 by 

5 the good. __ 5 


A wiſe man. "The induftrions bee. A 3 1 15 
L have taken a houſe large enough for my purpoſe. 16 


Alexander the Great. George the Third. 87. 
A wall twenty feet high. Ye powers divine. Ry, | 


The men, notwithſtanding their diltreſſes, were 


. | „ ED 


5 He ſat in the room alone. . 
The King, the Queen, and indeed the whole Court, 


dere happy. „„ 
A million of men. Some hundreds of pounds. 20 
Several thouſands of guineas. „ 
Socrates was wiſer than his judges. OL  : 
O all (he books here, mine has loſt fewer 1 . 2 a 


7 72 nation Rack = all others — feuer corruption. 


Socrates 0 


3 | 


Socrates was the wiſeſt man of his nation, 
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22 
My book has the feweſt leaves torn of any other baok hore. * 
Due beſt of any man. The wiſeſt of any being. 25 
The wice of C97 wVotouſ) 22/5 is what enters pF into 
the foul of any other. : 27 
A talent of this kind would prove the tele per 5 
to ſucceed of any other, | 
Fame is of all other rewards the. greateſt incentive 
to genius. 5 | 
Our paſt mi fortune, afford @ circumſtance hs 10 | 
- fawourable of all others to cur future hopes. 
He 1s the taller of the two, or, dec. | 28 
Of the two nations France 1 is the morc e powerful, 
| or, &C. RY 
He is a more <viſcr man than your. | 29 
I. zwas the moſt ſtrangeſtthiing J ever ſax. 
The Duke of Milan and his more brawver daughter. | 
After the moſt fl raiteſt feet of our religion have 1 14 „ 
Taſte, when brought to its moſt per fe&# Fatt — 
The extremeſt parts of the earth. as 
Whoever of you will be the chief . 
It is a moſt uni verſal cujiom. | | 
Such ſeeds as are litely to take ſoonc/t and dnpcft root. * 
A brick houſe. A 95 door. A ſtone wall. 32 
VV B 8. 
Tam. I beat. I am beaten. 
I ſleep, he fleeps. I walk, dE WARS. * 
John . William. I love oranges. 4 
_ Mott people praiſe her. We ſaw a man. | 
William was ſtruck by John. ( ranges are Jan ed 
> JVA 
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ohe is praiſed by moſt people. A man was ſeen by us. 
lam. I fit. I ſtand. I lie. I fall, I walk, &c. 6 


I walk. I wrote. They have fniſhbect. 10 
| Go. Let us read. Let them command. 11 
He may read. I might walk. „„ 
If he write. Though he were at home. „ 
To read. To write. To walk. 5 14 
* e . Walking. speak. ” 
„ 16 


Called. Written. Sung. Walked. Spoken. „ 
Having called. Having written. 1 ſung. 


Having walked. _ 1 
I call. I write. He ſings. They walk. ys 
I called, er did call, while you were at work. "0 - 


Alexander conquered the Perſians. 
I ſtaid at home yeſterday. 


I have called on you twice. - 22 

I have written to him ſeveral times. TT. 

After I had called him ſeveral times, he awoke. . 
E ſhall or will call my brother to- morrow. 5 
L ſhall have read my * before 1950 vgs youre, 
„„ © 

To have. To be. Do. Shall. wan. Can. Moſt. | 

May, and let. 26 


Forget, lorgetteth, forgetting. Fit, fitted, t- 
ting. Win, winneſt, winning. Tan, tanned, 
tanning. Wed, wedded, wedding. Beg, beg- 
Fed, begging. ö 5 Es 
Cry, cries, crieth, hs. crying. 5 | 29 
Fly, flies, flieth, flying. EE, I os 
Love, loving. Drive, driving. Smite, ſmiting. 30 
Singe, ſingeing. Swinge, ſwingeing. 
| Ty dying. Lie; lying. Tie, yieg- lie, hy ing. 
e 1 Love, 
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Love, loved, loved. Write, wrote, written. 31 


If I have, if thou have, if he have, &c. 33 
Call, called, called. Love, loved, loved. 35 


Detesd, defended,” defended. Pit, fitted, Stied. 


To be loving. To be calling. To be defending. 37 N 
To be loved. To be called. To be defended. 39 


4 
47 


50 


Am, was, been. Write, wrote, written, &c. 
A man flees from danger. A bird flies with N 
The bird fled out of the window. 
The bird is ſuppoſed to have fled home rech. 
Die bird fell after it had fled a little way, _ | 
| The country people had flown to the town for /a 6 
The lands ere all overflown in the winter, | 48 5 
Is that a good pen you have got. — _ 
L have at laſt got a good pen. = 
They hanged a man. A man was hanged an. 
He hung up his hat. His hat was hung up. 
Nui room is hanged with very pretty paper. 
He hanged his whole houſe with green paper. 
A man was hung for @ robbery. 
| Have they lighted the candles? oF; 
Where did you lay laſt night ? 22 
I laid very uncomfortably laſt night; 
Where ſhall we lay to-night ? 
Have you laid comfortably laſt nig ht ? Gs 
Wie ought to do fo now. 3; 
Me ought to have done fo yeſterday. 55 
Quoth I. Quoth he. 54 
I have wrote. I have avert. I had nk. 57 


, Lax have drove. 
2 have choſe fort? good books. 


: haws not drank cb. * lately. „ | 
The wind has blew tlie leaves abiut, 


7 awe 
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I have gave away many of them. 
Lou have hid my book behind the har Pfichord. 
Ha ve you ſa de your brother lately? 
1 have ſhewed him how to do it. 
Hawe they ſpoke to you about it ? 
1 fee you have ſtole ſomething. 
I had rather do fo. 
I had rather walk than ride. 1 
I had like to fall. They had like to | ak 
{1 was aroſe. I was drove, | 
It awas broke by the wind. 
The coach was drawed by fix her/es. 
She was for/ook by all her acguaintance.. 
The water is almoſt froze. 
Are the knives grinded. 
The houſe was ſhook by the wind. 
The ſheep were ſhore. 
| Some were ſmite with the ford. 1 
All tlie fruit is ſtole out of the garden: 
My book has been took out of ts Place. 
My hat will be ſoon wore. £5 
It was me who wrote the le iter. 
He ſaid that it was not him. 
It is not me that ſay ſo, but it is him. 
It was not her that called, it was him. 


asc it him that told you this news ? 


Who do men ſay that I am? 


Who ſay ye that I am? Who think ye chat am 7 


Did you ſuppoſe him to be me? 
Whom do they think me to be? 
Whom do you ſuppoſe me to be! p 
He is to tranſact the buſineſs. | 
The ſhip was 40 fail three weeks ago. 
Nl am to open the cauſe. * 


I 
! 
: 


| 
| 
| 


— 


— ̃ — 3 
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I do aſſure you it is true. He certainly did die. 65 
Do you hear me? He did not fall. | 
I ſhall be wet if I walk in the rain. | 66 

| He ſhall be puniſhed. i 
| You ſhall not go out this evening, becauſe you 


are naughty. 


Were that to happen, Fhould be a ſufferer. 67 
Were it my pleaſure you ſhould go, and ho ſhould 

ſtay at home. . „ 

Men ſhould be what they ſeem. N 68 i 


We ſhould love our neighbour as ourſelves. | 
1 am grieved for the ſimple wretch, for fear they 


ſhould offer him violence. — 689 


Leſt they ſhould be ſtolen, he hid them. 1 
How ſhould Proſpero be living and be here. | 70 
I ' wonder how he ſhould forget me. 

Tbey queſtioned one another what the riſing from 


the dead ſhould mean. N 71 


1 will do as you deſire. a , 
LI am afraid you will repent 1 „ CE 
He will do hunſelf harm in that affair. 5 
I would go if I could, e 74 
Vou would certainly have ſucceeded, and he alſo, if 1 


you had done as I directed. 


Would you were indeed my mother! 75 
Mine eyes are now "opens, „ -wouls. Zopir thine 5 

- were too! .. e 

| AI wiſh it would rain. . 76 
I would you would make uſe of your good wiſdom. - 
Il can do it now or to-morrow.  _ 77 


I could walk a little if I could uſe a crutch, „ 
| ys my: do what 1 * „% Od © 


— — 
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You may play; ; may I have a book ? 
Mayft thou, Father of Mercies, keep our fouls 
from evil! | 


It may rain. 
I wiſhed he might 1 


T1 jaw the book, and I Pay you Lows: | 


I all perſuade others to take the ſame” meaſures for | 
Air e cure which I have. 


445i com: 58, Twilight grey, 


wa Had i in her ſober livery all things clad. 83 
1 love oranges. Alexander flew Clitus. 84 


We do not like him, but we eſteem her. 


H. accepted of my profent. W: Cannot attaiu ta per- 83 | 


Fection. 


His preſent was + and of by kis Prion... - | 36 
ND. magiſtrates were addreſſed io by the rown/men. | 


His excuſe was admitted of by his maſter. 
| This plan was approved of by the council. 


Ty muſt premiſe with three circumſtances. | 87 . 


They think to ingratiate with him by Jo EN 


Cüttus was flain by Alexander. „ 1 98 


Oranges are loved by me. | 
He is not liked by us, but the is eſteemed by us. 


. I ſleep. You fit. He travelled. I ſtand. 1 walk. bp 


| A fallen tree. A departed friend. „„ go 
He is ariſen. They are fallen. . 
He was awake all the tine „„ 


He was awaked by the noiſe you made. 


| He winked at his brother's i 0 


” The r * at him. 4 


Mis -- 


' 


i# 
f 
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His brother” s crimes were winked at by him. 


He was laughed at by the people. 


The rock was ſplit upon by the ſhip. 
They were fallen out with by her. 


She was gone up to by him. 


Birds ſeparate when affrighted. 


He will ſeparate the chaff from the corn. 


He ſhook with fear. He ſhook his head. 
The houſes are building. The church is repairing. 
The lottery is drawing. Something is — : 
They are building a houſe. . 


He is repairing the church. 


The houſe is a building. The church isa repairing 
The lottery is a drawing. 


Go, flee thee away into the land of Tudah, 


| They wie charities with one another. 

| To agree ſacred with profane chronolog y. . = 
Sam ſon flew a lion. He walks. They run. 
IJ am. You were. George the Third OO 


The trees looks naked. 


Parents governs, and children . 
Small miſtakes becomes great by frequent repetition. 


I hatever you undertakes be emulous to excel. 


Boys that is naughty neglects their learning. 
_ They ce rtainly deſerves. correction. 


I wwaſt in town avhen you Was. Thou ſhall, 20. 


1; your TYiends in town? Is your brothers ah 3 
Na. = at home yeſterday i „ | 
hen jon was moſt in earneſt. 

Socrates and Plato were wiſe, 
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93 


= 


roo 
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Virtus 
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Firtue and vice di ers in their nature. 

My brother and fifter plays together. 

I your brotlier and fiſter at home? 

Pride and meanneſs is inſeparable, 

Innocence and happineſs dwells together. OR 

Neither friend nor foe has power to hurt me. 1 1 

What the heart or the imagination dictates. 

Eitler his gratitude or his compaſſion were rouſed. 

The ſmart or the ſneering manner of telling a ftory are. 

inconſiſtent with the character of a hiſtorian. 

«« But neither breath of morn, when ſhe aſcends, 

«© With charm of earlieſt birds, nor riſing ſun, 

On this delightful land; nor herb, fruit, flower, 
«« Glittering with dew ; nor fragrance after ſhowers ; 
Nor grateſul evening mild; nor filent night, 
With this her ſolemn bird; nor walk by moon, 

„Or glittering ftar-light, without thee, is ſweet,” 

Either you or he comes to-day e 1203 

Either he or you come to-day. 


The clergy is a large body of men, 9 or, &c. _ 3 


= My people are fooliſh ; they have not 8 me. 
„Let us now make man in our own image, man, 
In our ſimilitude, and let them rule.” . 
Mankind is fond of trifles ; or, &c. 


— Neither of the families was favorable 5 the people 105 
Each of us pays his reckoning. | 5 


Every one of the rogues were hanged. 

In proportion as either of theſe two qualities are want-. t 

ing, the language is imperfeet. , = 
Neither of the N Were 10 * preſent. 


Every 


r Woe RANEIIES = | 


X 4 rr rr 
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Every tree therefore, which bringeth not forth 
good fruit, is hewn down. 106 


Very few of the Roman writers, he excepted, 


ever made a great progreſs in philoſophy. 0 -- 
God from the Mount of Sinai, whoſe grey top 
«© Shall tremble, he deſcending, will himſelf, 
In thunder, lightening, and loud trumpets ſound, 
«« Ordain them laws.” 


To murder is a great crime. 108 
To be diſcontented in the ſtate we are in, argues 


a high degree of folly. 


The habit of riſing early conduces to health. 
That he goes unpuniſhed vexes me. | 
It is a great crime to murder. | 4 109 
It argues a high degree of folly to be diſcontented 


an the ſtate we are in. 


It vexes me that he gees unpuniſhed. 

It happened that we took a walk. 
It was you that did ſo. 110 
It was at the royal feaſt for perſia won. 

Tis theſe that early taint the female ſoul. 


It thunders. It rains. It freezes. „„ 
It pleaſes ne. It grieves ne. tt rejoices me. 23 in 
| Samſon flew a lion. = : 113 - 
Silver and gold have I none, but ſuch as I have, 
give I thee, . 
Fallen, fallen is Babylon che great city. — 116 


Great is Diana of the Epheſians. 
There came a man to town yeſterday. „ 
Love thou che zo... 1 


— —— — ð 2 
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Hear ye the will of the king. 

Honour thy father and thy mother. 

- Seeſt thou this man? What have you there? 
Has he done you a miſchief? 

Have you ſeen the King. 


Were IL to adviſe, or, &c. Had I 4 lo, » or, xe. | 


John ſaw him. We like them. 
Inſtruction bringeth wiſdom. | 
He taught them logic. 
He knows you have been very in. 
Plato taught that the ſoul is immortal. 
He lived a devout life. N 
They fought a good fight. I i it home. 
le lived devoutly. They fought well. 5 
The rich he ſends away empty. 
Him they named as the author. 
Whom no man hath ſeen or can 1 ſee. 
Whomſoever you meet. 5 
The maſter whom I ſaw. 
The woman whom you ſpeak of is gone. 5 
Whom have you ſeen in the parlour * 
Who called here this morning. 
I ſaw the maſter who taught me. 
The woman who called upon you is gone. 
Ney continue with me now three days. = 


I remember him theſe many years. © 
He is abſent theſe fix months. 


es 


He had been Diogenes, it be had. not r bea Alex- 


ander, or, &c. 
T r e will not come to me that Je might have 45 6. 


116 
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| 113 ; 


ig 


120 


121 
122 


123 


124 . 
125 


226 1 


12 


128 5 


129 


130 
5 


Fe. 


Left my books to bind. 
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Ye aid not come to me that ye might have life, 
or, &C.- | 

Ye have not come to me that ye might have fe, 

or, &C. ps 

Whoſoever he be that does fo. 

 Whichſoever he chooſe. _ 

Of whatſoever condition or quality he be. 

It a man have committed a crime. 

e ai this iſland ſeem a deſart. | 

See that du tell no man. 


If theu ig thy gift to the altar, an 14 ther re rentein- 


Gere thut thy Sol i. Se. 

| Though he come and bringeth with him, 
They ſeem to have ated properly. 

«© What wonder then if I delight to hear, 


„ EHler dictates from thy mouth.“ 


1 DO him do it. You heard me ſay it. 
5 I made him rap and right, 
« Sufficient to have ſtood, though free to fall.“ 
'To bring the matter to a ſpeedy iſſue, or, &c. 


To ſpeak the truth we are If no means fault. . 


3 leſs, or, &c. | | 
They are to blame for ſo doing. 


T have a houſe to build. 
Is there a God to ſwear bei ? None to pray to? : 
They are to be blamed for ſo doin g. 

I left my books to be bound, 

I have a houſe to be built. 

1s there a God to be frorn by? Non? to be 

prayed to? 

7 He is better than 1 erpected to 10 him 
She ſeems | to be fickly. by 
| | L 2 
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He appears to have ſtudied grammar in his youth 


She ſeems to have had an excellent education. 


The middle Ration of life ſeems to be the moſt 
auvantageouſly ſituated for the gaining of wil- 
dom. Poverty turns our thoughts too much 


144 


upon the ſupplying of our wants, and riches. 


upon enjcying our ſuperfluities, or, &c. 


"On raiſes our religion is that looking for of 


judgment, which our Chriſtian faith lets be- 
fore us. 


men, or, &c. 


Much depends upon men's ET TO the ruſe, 


People in general diſlike the impreſſing of ſea- 


and error will be the conſequence o their + 


neglecting ! it. 


When we read of des 8 killing kis friend. 
A loving, a more loving, er a molt * father. - 
| She is a moſt ſcheming woman. 


Her ſinging was much approved. 


The man's going away was very unlucky. 


She diſlikes reading. 
The being he created, he has a right to govern. | 
He likes walking better than riding. 
The art of writing. Deſirous of ſeeing. - 
Tze liberty of walking. Capable of judging. 
| His being heard gave him great ſatis faction. 
His anſwer upon his being diſcovered and de- | 
manded to give an account of himſelf, is con- 


formable to the pride of his character. 


Much depends upon the rule's being Ae, 


and error will he r of | its * neg- 
 lefted | 


156 


| The 
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| The King s being diſcovered to be the author gave 


a fatal blow to his intereſt. 
The people lamented his being executed. 


ſaſſinated. 
Ambitious of being ſeen. 

The will of being pleaſed. 
| Capable of being taught. 

The deſire of being ſeen. 

A learned, a more learned, or a moſt learned man. 

I never knew a more accompliſhed woman. 
le is more read in hiſtory than you. 

Much depends upon the people's having obſerved 
the rule, and error will be the CORWUENES of 
their having neglected it. 
His having killed his friend was always preſent. 

to his thoughts. | 
He never repented his having travelled 


abroad. 


He mentioned a man's keving been burnt ſome | 
163 
Much depends upon the rule's having 3 . 


time before by the inquiſition. 


* 
They dreaded the conſequences of his being aſ- — 


| 159 ; 
159. 


160 


| 5 2. 
He returned after . ug ſeveral duels | 


' ſerved, and error will be the conſequence of £ 


its having been negleted. _ 
_ His having been inſtructed was af ſervice to kilos. 


His having been cheated fo often in * youth 


dwells upon his mind. 


He laments his not having been inſtruQed | in kis 


"us. 


Ls ADVERBS, | 
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ln 


The fire burns well. A truly good n man. 
_ He writes very correctly. | ; 
Have you ſeen him lately ? Yes, 3 
They came on to attack us here. 
Pray keep off or ſtay within. 
Are you pleaſed? Yes, indeed I am. 
Nay, Madam, I dare not do it. 5 
Why do you grieve? Wieder ſhould you ? 
I will go firſt, you next, and he laſt. 
He anſwered once, though you called twice. 
| Have I read enough? Not quite. 
Wiſe, wiſely. Juſt, juſtly. Prudent, 8 


- Happy, happily. Merry, merrily. Dry, — 


He came ſooner than you. 
This is done worſe than that. 


He has ated more wiſely than you. 


To- day's leſſon is more difficult than yeſterday” * 
but to-morrow's will be more ſo than either. 


5 He came home yeſterday, ſets out "mo . | 


and returns to-morrow. 

Much money has been expended. 

He is much happier than you. 

Little things are ſometimes of conſequence. 
Ah! little think the gay. 

Leſs things have produced great effects. 
The Engliſh are Fockones leſs volatile than the 
French. 


of moſt * 


N hat is the leaſt thing you e can PR in the opinies : 
EY 


Thoſe | | 


Tell me whether you will go. 
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Thoſe who are the moſt learned, are in general the 

| leaſt conceited, | 25 

He vas extreme unwilling. | | 5 26 

1 fhall endeavour to live yy ſaitable to 4 man 7 
in my ſtation. 

O let not them that are nine enemies enunp over me 

ungodly. | 

| Grammar teaches us to ſpeak Ae. 

Your fifter has done excellent wa, and = only in in- 
different ell. | 
He behaved conformable to that 17 P50 example, TD 
The falſe aſſertions of this author are 2 dereaed, > 
KXenophon ſays expreſs. 1 : 

I can never think ſo mean of him. 

His ſermons are exceeding well written. 

One author ſpeaks nobler and loftier than „ 

His ſtile is very correct. He writes well. 27 
You have been often deceived. _ "al 

I cannot eat none. I will not do fo No more. 29 1 


Hereof, thereof, therewith, and whereupon, ts 

| Though it avere never ſo good, " 

Though he had never ſuch opportunities. Be 

He is in no wiſe agreeable. - 3 * 
Tell me whether you will go or no. > 


A man cannot otherwiſe be en chan by a es 
Jury. . 34 
He will ns no farther than he is authoriſed g 
by his inſtructions. 

Hie came the ſooneſt of any, | . 

I can throw the fartheſt of any one here. 

I. comes up the quickeſt of any garden ſeed. 


35 
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PREPOSITIONS. 


To me. For him. Till to-morrow. . 
The bird flew above the clouds. | 3 
On the table. It crept up the wall. 5 
Beneath the ſun, 

He ran about the court. 

I will go after to-morrow. | 
The tree grows againſt the wall. 
We took a walk along the river. 
It was between running and walking. : 
You loſt your ſeat by leaving it. 
The man was hanged for coining. 
He was ſaved from being preſſed. 
It fell off the table fince yeſterday. 
Keep within doors. 
He ran down the hill over hedges and | ditches, 
+ He grew warm by walking. OS” 

They drive on at a great rate. Up to the heads he flew "x 

That is in Heaven above or on the earth beneath, 


He looked all about. 
He lay along upon the ground. 
He threw it by and would not uſe it. 


Stay within if you pleaſe. 


The eagle darted down upon the h hare. 8 


52 The bird flew off. 


Now came ſtill evening on. 
They went over to the enemy. 
I have not ſeen hum ſince. 
Re * N world! is deſcribed i in this day's 8 work. 6 

He 


4a wc <A 


5 He beſtowed many praiſes upon his abſent i friend. 
Ds She called _ him at his houſe. „ 
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He lives in Gloceſter, in London, in France, or - 
Holland. 25 EE 


_ He lived at Pan” 8 Lodge, at Hackney, at Paris, c or 


at Amſterdam. ” 8 | 


2 They have not ſent the book 1 wanted; "7 diſap- | 


pointed me of it. i 9 


7 F have read it and am diſappointed in in it. 585 
Which is found among every ſpecies of li berty. 10 


This opinion gains ground among every body. 


They paid it the ſame veneration as his croſs, 


er, &e. . © 


5 Fo give up a project. To vive into a project. IB © 
To readmit. To refit. To outdo. To underſell. 13 | 


To undergo. To over-rate. To overdo, &c. 


To give oer. To give out. To take off. r 14 


What can this be good for, or, &c. "5 BF 
Whom did the people laugh at, or, "Es 


| Whom ſhall I give this to, or, &c. 
Whoſe crimes did he wink at, or, &c. 


He lamented the fatal miſtake the "_ * „ 


long in uſing filk-worms, 16 


| Theſe are purſuits which 7 never - Was inclined to at = . 


* 


| any period of my life. „ f N 8 
The knowledge of a thing. The ach of a ia * 


The abhorrence of a thing. Cenſoriqus of others. : 


In compliance with your requeſt, — _ 19 
In compliance to the declaration of the parliament. 


He was accuſed of many miſdemeanors. To. 
The jury acquitted him of treaſon. e 
| They would not convict him of a libel. | 
A good poet will adapt ſounds as well. as words o 


the things he treats of. 


* 
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My 21 will never condeſcend to ſuch abſurd 
commands. | 
Religion commands humility and condeſcenſion to 
Ms. 
I congratulated him on his ſucceſs. 
They denounce war againſt all that do not receive 
| mar laws. * | 
They departed quickly 1 the 83 
The fear of the Lord and departure from evil. 
- He reſolved to depend no more upon him. 
He has no dependance ood SE 
We ſhould be injurious to virtue, were we to de- 
rogate from thoſe, whom. their induſtry has made 
great. . 
They will think it a 3 from. their credit. 
No envy can detract from his honour. 
We may juſtly ent fame of detragion from her 
3 1 
I will not deſiſt from my profent project. 5 
The King hgd « e upon the — the care e of 


affairs. 


He died of old age and not of a Shows.” oY 
Their young men ſhall die by the Fword ; their ſons | 
and daughters ſhall die by famine, 
Nor how the hero differs from the hands: . 
_ «« Here uncontrolled you may in Judgment fit; 
Well never differ with a crouded pit.” 
Io have a difference with a friend 1 is — 5 
I muſt diſſent from you. 
I was intruſted with the . of i it. 


* Receive my counſel and ſecurely move; 


© Intruſt thy fortune to the powers above. - 
| He inſiſted on my walking with him. 
= Let them find . to lay hold on a this occaſion... 


1 * Whilt | 


2 5 
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„ Whilſt in the confidence of prayer, 
„My ſoul took hold on thee,“ | 
Prevail upon fame — — to be your con- 


ſtant hearer. 


He prevailed 00 over all his enemies. | 
The Romans though poſſeſſed of ports did not pro. 


fit much by trade. 


: Rose was well provided with corn. 

Reconcile thy mighty ſoul to life. 

He was ſoon reſtored to favour. 
Swerve not from the commandments of the Lord. 
We ought to think well of others. 

' That is a thing I never thought on. | 

He values himſelf upon the compaſſion with which 


he relieved the afflicted. 


J value my friend for his good qualities. 

I have written agreeably to your deſire. "> 41 
le was averſe to all advice. 
"2 freeholder is born with an averſion to ſubjection- 

1 have treated of the ſex — to this de- 


finition. 


Puniſhment ſhould bs a to guilt. 
A fool is not long conſiſtent with himſelf, 
A wiſe man's actions are conſonant to reaſon. 
Hle is more converſant in books than with men 5 


Expert at trifles. Expert at the ſword. 


If he be my friend he will be glad of my repentance: 
Glad at the ſight of hoſtile blood. 
An indemnity was granted for + 1 
Both theſe writers are liable to cenſure. 
Pay ſome regard to what is juſt and richt. 
I have a great regard for him. 5 
* eſteem which Php had conceived for him. 85 


| CONJUNCTIONS. 
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CONFUNCTIONS. 


There i; is a mean in all things. Even Virtue itſelf. 


„ has its Raced Hines. | | 4 

You ſhall have it, as you defire it. 8: 
A liar is not believed though he — the truth. 

Both houſes are ſold. „ 7 


I chooſe both to hear and ſee. 


| You ſhall have either horſe you like. ä 
He will either ſtay at home or go out. 5 
I chooſe neither of the horſes. 
I will neither give it nor keep it. 
I told you that ſhe would fall. 
I never ſaw that man before. 
He did it before me. 
| He finiſhed it before I came away. 
He has not been here ſince yeſterday. 
He ſhall have it ſince he likes i Sg 
He kept it for them. 
Make haſte, for we ſhall be wet if we ſtay. 


He ſtays till morning. Stay here till I come. 
As you deſire it, you ſhall have it, or, cc. ET 9 


I ſaw no other than him and ber Ew 
There was no other than he and "og : 
Her and I will read together. 
He taught her and I to read. 
It is between him and I. 
| You are taller than me. 
You love her better than I. 
1 faw no other there but „ | . 5 
| * WAS 20 other there but him, On” ot. 
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* Which when Beelzebub perceived, than whom, 7 
Satan except, none higher ſat.” 11 
* hich neither have ftorchouſe nor Barn. ES 5 


Indeed I neither ſaw him nor her. | 
Although ſhe be young, | he is not handſome, 


> oe | or, &c. | = 
Whether it were you or x | 3 oIS 
Either nis book or that. „„ N 


Conſult the genius of the place in all, 
„That tells the waters or to riſe or fall.“ 


Not better than he, nor worſe than you. „ 
Iwill never ſee him nor ſpeak to him. 19 
Neither you nor I ought to do ſo o 20 
«© But treat the goddeſs like a modeſt fair, 5 41 
Nor overdreſs, nor wholly leave her bare. — 
As white as ſnow. 7 OY N 
As is the prieſt ſo are che people. eo 
Nothing 1s fo beautiful in nature, as truth in the 8 
ooo „„ e 
I ſaw no other than or but him. „„ = 
This is the fame book that you gave me, g 23 
I was fo tired that I fell aſleep. 26 
The noiſe produced ſuch a Walen ſhock in * 
brain, that it diſſipated the fumes of lleep. . 
Such a hiſtory as Hume's. | 28 i 
They make ſo deep an impreſſion on the mind, as. 5 
is apt to bend it wholly one way. 1 
Be merciful, as your father alſo is merciful. 30 
And it came to paſs as he was teaching. e 


A ſpirit of diſſention is baneful, not only as it 
_ deſtroys virtue, but as it perpetuates animoſity. 32 


W here it lies ſo thick as to produce confuſion, l 
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He gave him ſo much wine as to rob him of his 


©." reaton; or, Ke. 

| There was no man ſo Janguine, who did not re 
lend ſome ill conſequence from the _ = 
| The book as you lent me is lift. 

The man as net is a ſtranger. | 

That book; that man. 


I have ſtill the horſe that you fold me, or, er 
I have not yet ſeen the man "that * — of, : 


” or, Ke. 
5 I was ſorry to hear that you v were in. = 
I told you that this would happen. 


IF he were truly that Scarecrow as he is now com- : — 


monly painted. 


"> For i mech 2s. In a much as. 


Add to this. In like manner, &c. 


Oh! Ah! Alack ! Alas! Lo! hot Hu! 


Huzza! Fy! Holla! Heigh ho! &c. 


- Heavens! Horrid! Amazing ! Dear me! Look! | 


See! Hark! Strangely done! &c. 
Ah me! Oh me! Dear me! Woe i 1s me! » 
Ah thou wretch! | 
Oh thou that TIRE! in the ** Heavens ! 


= 
0 
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SENTENCES PARSED 


Firſt Sentence. 


Fear is nothing elſe but a betraying of the ſuccours 


 offereth 


which reaſon offereth. 
Fear A Subtuntive, | neuter gender, fingulay 5 
oo. number, nominative caſe to the Verb zs. 
= A Verb from the irregular neuter Verb 
5 to be, jndicative mood, preſent tenſe, 
third perſon fingular, agreeing with its 
nomiĩnative caſe Fear. Conjugated, an, 
„ us, 855 
nothing A Subſtantive, neuter r gender, ſing. num- 
ber, nom. caſe * the vers. 15. 
elſe, but Conjunctione. 
Ihe indefinite Article. 
betraying The preſent Particle of the tranſitive wn | 
a0 betray, uſed as a ſubſtantive, hom. caſe 
after the conjunctions %% and but, 
of A Prepoſition ſet before the ſub.  Jacconrs, 
the The definite Article, | 
| ſuccours A Subſtantive, neuter gender, lt num. = 
3 ber, objective caſe, hints by the N . 
| _ poſition of. 
which A Pronoun claire: agreeing with its an- 
._-.-_.:-.- tecedent” /#ccours, objective caſe 8 
buy the verb offereth. | 
reaſon A Subſtantive, neuter gender, ſing. num- 
- ber, nom. caſe to the Verb ofereth, 
A Verb from the regular tranſitive verb 


4e Ver, indic. moos, prefent tenſe, third 4 
g e perſon — 


* . 
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Sentences parſed. 


perſon ſing. agreeing with its nom. ak | 
_ reaſon, Conj. Ser, offered, offered. 


Second Sentence. 


To mourn without meaſure ſeems folly ; "bas not 


To mourn 


\_  awithout 
meaſure 


ſeems 


ua 


but 
ot 
10 mourn 


Tis 


22 
2M 22 A ſublantive, neuter gender, fing. number 


to mourn at all may ſafely be termed inſenſibility. 


& neuter Verb, infinitive mood, preſent 
_ tenſe. Conj. mourn, mourned, mourned, | 


A Prepoſition ſet before the ſub. meaſure. 


A Sub. neuter gender, ſing. number, obj. 
caſe governed by the prepoſition v7 7hout. 
A Verb from the neuter verb zo ſeem, indic. 
mood, preſent tenſe, third perſon fing. 
having for its nom. caſe the member of a 
ſentence to mourn without meaſure. Conj. 


ſeem, ſeemed, ſeemed. | 
A Subſtantive, neuter gender, ſing. num- 


ber, nom. caſe following the verb 7s. 

A Conmjun&ion. 

An Adverb joined to the Verb to mourn. 

As before. 

A Prepoſition ſet baſins the ſub. all. 

A Subſtantive, neuter gender, ſing. number, 
AP | obj. caſe governed by the prepoſition az, 
1 5 may be termed A paſſive Verb from the tranſitive verb 
zo term, potential mood, preſent tenſe, 


third perſon ſing. having for its nom. 
_ caſe the member of a ſentence, not 70 mourn 


at all, Conj. term, termed, ter ned. 
An Adverb Jie to che verb nay & 


termed. 
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